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Stroheim's Mangled 
Masterpiece: 
The wedding March 




Steve Spielberg 

"I began as a filmmaker by 
shooting eight-millimeter home 
movies with neighbors and 
friends as cast and extras, writ- 
ing my own scenarios, adding 
sound, exhibiting the product in 
a local auditorium. My first big 
home feature was completed 
when I was fourteen, and it went 
into profits the second night it 
showed, at a quarter a head. 

"Now I'm twenty-seven, I've 
been directing or wanting to 
direct more than half my life, and 
the end result of any early suc- 
cess I've enjoyed is that I will 
spend the second half of my life 
giving interviews about how 
young I was when I started. So, 
forget along with me, and pre- 
tend that all those fc boy wonder' 
assignments were directed by 
old studio pros wearing short 
pants and beanies and pre- 
tending to be me. 

"The only thing I remember 
for sure (besides that part about 
going into profits) is that I began 
by shooting with Eastman film, 
shooting eight millimeter, and 
moving up to super 8 and sixteen 
millimeter as I got older and 
could afford the technology. I 
still own a Kodak Ektasound 




movie camera which I enjoy using 
for personal films. 

"When I was shooting JAWS 
for Universal Pictures, Eastman 
film always came through. Even 
when a boat sank into the depths 
of Nantucket Sound, carrying 
a east, crew, and Panavision 
camera. The magazine was re- 
covered by divers, retrieved 
from the salt water, and hand- 
carried to a lab in New York 
in a bucket of fresh water. It was 
subsequently developed without 
incident into perfect negative 
material. 

"After four months of shoot- 
ing on open water, I only wish 
somebody would've carried 
Steve Spielberg to New York in a 
bucket of fresh water. It 
wouldVe given me a new per- 





spective on the film. I have never 
been seasick, but I have been 
sick of the sea. 

"JAWS is a film about sur- 
\ ival. and shooting on location 
at sea is a practical lesson in 
that complex art. Between winds 
and weather, tides, and complex 
special effects, we all learned 
about what it is to struggle 
against the immovable forces of 
nature. Sometimes nature would 
win ; sometimes we would. The 
battle is recorded in the more 
than half-million feet of exposed 
film. 

"It's more than letting the 
camera tell the story. It's letting 
the story tell the camera. It's 
my own desire to let the filming 
experience bring out aspects 
of my personality that I can put 
back into the picture to make 
it better. 

"It's how I became a director 

by wanting to be one, and by 
making movies. I've always 
wanted to do that, I started 
young, kept at it, showed my 
work, eventually was accepted 
on the strength of what I did. 
It's the basis of my advice to any- 
one who wants to be a film 
director— make home movies, 
learn from mistakes, ask, be 
judged on your ability; and when 
you're hired, it'll be on the basis 
of what you know, and what 
you've shown you know. 

"Going into profits early 
doesn't hurt either." 
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MOSCOW 



Gordon Hitchens 



Detente! 

Humanism! 

Fraternity! 



The Moscow International Film Festi- 
val, which recently concluded its ninth 
biennial event, is the Eastern bloc equiv- 
alent of Cannes. It was a spectacular 
event costing in excess of one million 
dollars, with thirty-six features in compe- 
tition (and many more than that in infor- 
mational and film-mart screenings). In 
addition, dozens of films of all lengths and 
types competed for prizes in the chil- 
dren's films and in the documentary sec- 
tions. Over thirteen hundred guests — 
plus six hundred journalists from all over 
the world— attended the festival. 

The awarding of prizes on closing night 
was a splendid affair, with thirty buglers 
onstage to herald the walk-on of the three 
juries and other dignitaries. Closing re- 
marks by FilippT. Yermash, chairman of 
the festival's organizing committee, em- 
phasized detente, humanism, interna- 
tional fraternity, and the auspicious 
spaceflight just completed, a symbol of a 
new cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and the West. Quoting Leonid 
Brezhnev on the close tie of art to life, 
Yermash praised all competing film- 
makers, of whom a quarter were winners 
of this or that honor. He concluded that 
"our film forum has winners but no los- 
ers. Every festival film brought the audi- 
ence the joy of learning new things, of 
encountering films of great integrity and 
talent." 

Akira Kurasawa's Dersu Uzala — 
made as a Soviet film — received the festi- 
val's first gold medal. Kurasawa, de- 
prived of the opportunity to make films in 
Japan for the past five years (commercial 
failure as well as his expensively slow 
methods of working being the primary 
reasons), had long been interested in an 
autobiographical memoir by a Czarist of- 



ficer about his geological survey expedi- 
tions in remote Siberia. The film takes its 
title from the name of a nomadic Mongol 
hunter, an old man, who rescues and be- 
friends the officer, teaching him survival 
in the wilderness. The Soviets, appar- 
ently fishing for coproductions with fi- 
nancial and prestige benefits in mind, pro- 
vided the necessary wherewithal, includ- 
ing a large Soviet crew, for a film of such 
enormous production difficulty. It is one 
that turns out to be powerful and breath- 
taking in its physical beauty. 

Kurasawa's private concern about 
ecology is reflected in Dersu Uzala. He 
stated at his press conference, "Our 
planet must be saved, and I want film- 
makers of all generations and all coun- 
tries to make pictures like that." Tall, 
frail, speaking softly, and wearing dark 
glasses as always, he expressed the wish 
that all governments would treat cinema 
art better, because it is truly a mass me- 
dium bringing happiness to millions. The 
Soviet spokesman who followed said that 
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the success of the film demonstrated the 
vitality of Soviet cinema and its capacity 
to find new themes, to bring in alien tal- 
ent, and to affect harmonious working 
relationships. 

Harmony was not exactly the word for 
what happened when the festival's sec- 
ond gold medal went to The Promised 
Land, directed by Andrzej Wajda and 
adapted by him from a novel by S. Rcy- 
mont. Set in nineteenth century Lodz, the 
film is a strong study in greed, as three 
young men pool their resources and so- 
cial skills to make a killing in textiles. 
While those of the Soviet bloc appeared 
to find nothing offensive in the film, mem- 
bers of the unofficial American contin- 
gent felt it smacked clearly of anti-Semi- 
tism. Most of the Jewish characters 
somehow seemed more lasciviously de- 
fined in their odiousness. Rich money- 
lending Jews abounded in embroidered 
waistcoats. Their wives were unfaithful 
with gentile lovers, vulgar and gross in 
their ways. No formal charges were 



made, but Wajda felt it necessary to state 
that he toned down the anti-Jewish aspect 
of the original novel. 

Moscow awarded two prizes for the 
best female performance, which makes 
one wonder what the word "best" 
means. Harriet Andersson in The White 
Wall, (written and directed by Stig Bjork- 
man) is divorced, lonely, and unenthu- 
siastically making the rounds of singles 
bars, vaguely hoping somehow to con- 
nect with Mr. Right. At the end of the 
film, defiled, used, and fresh out of alter- 
natives, she stands against the white wall 
of her bathroom, confronting herself in a 
merciless mirror. 

The second "best" female perfor- 
mance — there was no way of judging 
which of the two bests was better— went 
to Fatima Bouamari in Algeria's The 
Heritage, written and directed by Mo- 
hammed Bouamari. This is perhaps the 
fifth or sixth film from an Arabic nation 
that I have seen with a strong woman as 
its center and with a theme verging on 
women's lib. Bouamari's strength con- 
sists of holding the family together tem- 
porarily until her mate— a deranged wit- 
ness to a French massacre of Algerian 
patriots— regains his sanity. When he 
does, he resumes his role as breadwinner. 
A clumsy film, it nevertheless points up 
one advantage at the Moscow festival — 
the opportunity to see totally unknown 
and offbeat works which will never reach 
the United States. 

Also shown in the Moscow festival was 
Xala, the fourth feature of Ousmane 
Sembene, the Senegalese director-writer 
who was formerly a Marseilles steve- 
dore. The film is the most recent accom- 
plishment from the Federation Pan Afri- 
caine des Cineastes, a group of Central 
and North African filmmakers. It con- 
cerns the sexual impotence of El Hadji, a 
prosperous, middle-aged. Westernized 
businessman. Efforts to regain his virility 
fail; all his wealth and privileges avail him 
nothing, only by purging himself of class 
snobbery through immersion in filth can 
he reconnect with his African roots and 
his manhood. 

Cuba's El Otro Francisco received 
two prizes — the best male performance 
for Miguel Benavides from the main jury, 
and an honorable mention from the Fed- 
eration Internationale de la Presse Cine- 
matographique, an association off film 
critics and journalists that meets at festi- 
vals (and elsewhere) for film events ar- 
ranged by various host nations. The 
F1PRESCI jury at Moscow almost unan- 
imously recognized Kurasawa's Dersu 
Uzala as the festival's best film, but with 
equal fervor it felt that due acknowledge- 
ment must be made to struggling under- 
developed national cinemas. 

In this regard, Britain's new color 
Great Expectations was a personality- 
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less failure when compared with She Is 
Grown- Up Now from Sri Lanka (ex- 
Ceylon). The simple tale of the latter 
deals with the terrible stigma and pain 
visited upon a village girl who has been 
brutally raped. Custom calls for shame, 
ostracism, even suicide; instead a decent 
man comes to love and wed the girl. 
Heavy and cliched as this might seem to 
Western eyes, the film is distinctly per- 
sonal in its approach, revelatory about 
the culture it reflects, and it represents an 
indirect attack on the traditional morality 
and religion of that culture. 

No official American delegation at- 
tended Moscow this year. Avoiding the 
word "boycott," Griffith Johnson, the 
vice-president of The Motion Picture As- 
sociation of America, explained that 
since profits from American sales to the 
Soviet Union are so negligible — affording 
less income than obtained from Bolivia — 
there is no incentive for the MPAA to 
send a delegation of studio representa- 
tives. Accordingly, no American films 
participated in competition this year at 
Moscow, although six or eight were 
shown in informational screenings. 

Soviet officials were baffled and of- 
fended by the refusal of Americans to 
compete. They even offered to pick up 
the tab for Jack Valenti, MPAA presi- 
dent, and his party. Wasn't the American 
stay-at-home contrary to the spirit of de- 
tente and recent cultural exchanges? 
While the Soviet and American film offi- 
cials squabbled, television celebrated the 
linkup of space men overhead, and Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford packed for the trip to 
Helsinki. 

Invited but withheld from the festival 
was Broken Treaty at Battle Mountain, 
produced and directed by Joel Freedman 





of the Soho Cinema in New York. Freed- 
man declined an air ticket with hospitality 
for himself and participation for his one- 
hour documentary, narrated by Robert 
Redford. The film concerns the struggle 
of Shoshone Indians to regain lands con- 
fiscated by the federal government in vio- 
lation of ancient treaties. 

In considering whether to accept the 
invitation, Freedman sought advice from 
the State Department, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, The Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, and even from his 
rabbi. Perhaps he should have expected 
the advice he got, to withhold the film, 
but, in any case, he acted on it. He cabled 
his refusal to Yermash, also State Film 
Committee Chairman of the U.S.S.R., in 
a long denunciation that cited Soviet 
oppression of Jews and government muz- 
zling of the press. 

The Soviet reaction to Freedman' s ca- 
ble and refusal to come to Moscow as 
their guest was ... a shrug. Privately, sev- 
eral Soviet filmmakers told me that Soviet 
Jews attempting to emmigrate encoun- 
tered great difficulties. One, the anima- 
tion film writer Felix Kandil-Kamov, on 
applying for an exit visa to Israel, was 
immediately expelled from the trade 
union of film workers, effectively termi- 
nating his career and income. Letters de- 
scribing his plight found their way to 
some festival guests. 

But Freedman may have made a mis- 
take in not coming to Moscow with his 
film and using his press-conference op- 
portunity for a frank exchange on the 
topic. An atmosphere of detente pres- 
ently pervades Moscow, Ford and 
Brezhnev are chums, and the interna- 
tional fraternity of film artists convened 
at Moscow would have well received 

Above: Closing ceremony. At the podium, 
Fllipp Yermash, chairman, organizing 
committee of the Festival. 

From Xala, made by Senegalese writer- 
director Ousmane Semhene, a former 
M arseilles stevedore . 



Freedman and his film. Besides, the 
Shoshone message is exactly counter- 
parted by certain conditions within the 
Soviet Union, as ethnic minorities strug- 
gle to retain their culture and identity. 
Soviet audiences are skilled at reading 
between lines and watching films for par- 
allels and symbols. 

It is, of course, taken for granted that 
Soviet films must catechize and elevate 
audiences. From the new Sergei Bondar- 
chuk war film, They Fought for Their 
Motherland, (wherein Soviet soldiers 
fight with incredible valor) and from simi- 
lar works, one can infer moral lessons 
being imparted: partriotism, motherland, 
courage, resistance to fascism, honor to 
the slain warrior, and, by extension, re- 
spect for the elders who won that strug- 
gle. 

However, the Moscow festival has 
many positive attributes and pleasures. It 
is an extraordinary opportunity to see a 
great quantity of films that are unavail- 
able in the West, and to see them all 
together in one time and place, within a 
beautiful city rich with cultural and his- 
torical treasures. The Soviets are tradi- 
tionally warm and hospitable. Even when 
a functionary turns down your (to you) 
reasonable request, he helps you wash 
down your disappointment with Geor- 
gian brandy. Except for the translation 
system, the theaters are excellent. Al- 
though many competing films were poor, 
and apparently chosen for political rather 
than artistic reasons, the overall quality 
of the festival was an improvement over 
the three preceding festivals that I have 
attended. 

Gordon Hitchens is a free-lance writer 
and film teacher. 



The Hired Pen 



Larry McMurtry 

1 would like, in these reflections, to touch 
upon some aspects of screenwriting 
about which little or nothing has been 
written — one of the most crucial of which 
is what one might call the monetary as- 
pect. This is an aspect, I believe, about 
which the industry probably hopes little 
or nothing will be said, since any direct 
mention of it seems to make the powers 
that be extremely nervous. 

By and large, Hollywood is a town with 
a good sense of humor. Everyone jokes 
about sex, and a few of the more rebel- 
lious types joke about fame, but no one 
that I know in Hollywood ever jokes 
about money. When I was first called to 
the city, as a potential screenwriter man- 
que, I was at once made aware that 
money was not a subject to be lightly 
broached. Producers prefer that it never 
be broached at all, especially not by writ- 
ers. For a writer to baldly outline the deal 
he wants to a producer causes deathly 
shock, not unlike what might happen if 
one baldly discussed cunnilingus in a ves- 
try. The same producer, of course, will 
happily discuss cunnilingus. or any other 
sexual practice, until the shadows of eve- 
ning lengthen across Sunset Boulevard. 

The crux of the matter, probably, is 
that the people who must commission 
screenplays need to preserve the tender 
hope that the people who are going to 
write them will do so, ultimately, out of 
love of the work. Money will be paid of 
course — discreetly; but the producer's 
operative need is to believe that he is 
bringing into being a work of love. At the 
heart of this need is a very romantic con- 
fusion: i.e., the belief that any work done 
for love must be superior to all work done 
for money alone. On the face of it this is a 
silly belief— it is abundantly clear that 
vast amounts of mediocre work have 
been done out of love, whereas many 
artists have shown themselves capable of 
producing excellent work for money. 

Nonetheless, the notion that one 
should always be working out of love is 
very persistent in Hollywood, and it im- 
pinges on screenwriting at every stage. If 
a writer mentions money directly, either 
to a producer or a director, it raises the 
suspicion that he is thinking of the pro- 
posed script much as one thinks of a job— 
which knocks a hole in the tissue-thin 
illusion that the writer is there to perform 
a self-motivated act of creation— the self- 
motivating factor being, of course, the 
"interest" he has in the project at hand. 




This illusion is to scriptwriting what 
mother's milk is to babies — the babies, in 
this case, being the producers and direc- 
tors. If either little creature can be 
weaned from the notion that a writer can 
somehow feel himself instantly wed to a 
project, it will be the director. Directors 
are sometimes at a loss, where works of 
love are concerned, and at such times, in 
order to keep from going sluggish, they 
too may work for money — hoping, of 
course, to pick up some "interest" in a 
project, somewhere along the way. Pro- 
ducers, who work for the most money of 
all, can't bear to hear their artists talk 
about it. The minute it is mentioned their 
eyes shift to their shoes, or focus unhap- 
pily on their Hawaiian paperweights. 

Personally, I have come to dream of 
the day when some Yablans-like fellow 
will call me up and say, "Hey, Mc- 
Murtry, I hear you grew up on a ranch. I 
just bought a book about a ranch. Wanta 
make a hundred grand?" Unfortunately, 
when producers do call me up, nothing 
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remotely that direct or that stimulating is 
ever said. Instead, a richly hypocritical 
sequence of conversations ensues. On 
the first call the producer will usually con- 
fine himself to praising my work, always 
fulsomely. Almost all producers turn out 
to have been fans of mine from the out- 
set — my outset, that is — though if I am 
wicked enough to press them for precise 
opinions, embarrassment often results. 
At such a time, with so much at stake, 
producers have been known to grasp at 
straws. A gentleman, once with Warner 
Bros., complimented me highly on my 
novel Leaving El Paso (in reality Leaving 
Cheyenne), and a gentleman at Colum- 
bia, even less explicably, referred to The 
Last Picture Show as The Last Saturday 
Night (this could have been because the 
latter was one of five hundred alternate 
titles Columbia offered Peter Bogdano- 
vich, at a time when they feared the pub- 
lic might confuse The Last Picture Show 
with The Last Movie). 

Generally, during this first call, I will 
confine myself to occasional modest 
noises, waiting for the punch line, which 
will be a request for my address, this in 
order that the producer be able to send me 
a novel he has purchased recently, for 
whose adaptation he thinks I would be 
perfect. Almost before the goodbyes are 
said and the phone back in its cradle, a 
copy of the novel in question will be de- 
livered. Air Special. (Everything seems 
to leave Hollywood Air Special except 
one'schecks.) 

With the arrival of the novel, or movie- 
in-embryo, I generally slide right into hy- 
pocrisy myself, thereby forfeiting all right 
to consider myself a victim of Holly- 
wood. From what I've seen of them, 
most working novelists have, at best, 
only a flickering, intermittent interest in 
the output of other working novelists. 
Even if one makes a serious effort to keep 
up with contemporary fiction — a task few 
novelists have any inclination to as- 
sume — the novelists one tries to keep up 
with are not the novelists whose books 
arrive Air Special. Thanks to the fact that 
every producer in America now knows 
that I grew up on a ranch, the books that 
are rushed from airplanes to my door are 
usually what might be called first west- 
erns — perhaps the semi-autobiographical 
ramblings of a middle-aged sheep-dipper 
from Wolf, Wyoming, a mute, heretofore 
inglorious Milton discovered by Sterling 
Lord or some other hotshot agent while 
on vacation. 

The book comes; a week passes. Pro- 
ducers are nothing if not discreet. During 
this week I will have time to reflect at 
length upon my position in life, and, par- 
ticularly, upon the precariousness of for- 
tune. Perhaps the bill for my son's fall 
tuition will have come in the meantime, 
stimulating these reflections. At some 
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point I will plod dutifully through the 

book. and. likely as not. find that it is 
lei i ihle one more pebble in the riverbed 
of bad literature. Unfortunately, though, 
the quality of the book will have little 
bearing on the question at hand, since 
everyone recognizes that worthless 
books can sometimes be turned into mar- 
velous films. The fact that the sheep- 
dipper led a pedestrian, uneinematic life 
( feu crafts can be less cinematic than that 
ofthe sheep-dipper) may be discouraging, 
but it is not determinative. What one will 
be .l^ked to do. for a si/able considera- 
tion, is to invent him a life that will make a 
gOOd RIOVie; and what one has to start 
with — in essence — is often not the book 
itself, but its setting— in this case, the 
scenery of Wyoming — and. if possible, a 
developable character or two. (Even 
sheep-dipping could probably be made 
cinematic, if the Grand felons are in the 
background.) 

At this stage of decision-making, two 
factors are of prime importance. First, 
the director. If by some miracle the pro- 
ducer has an interesting director commit- 
ted to the project. I am likclv to he imme- 
diately finable, howevei had the hook. 
The primary excitement of movie work, 
for me. lies in working with gifted direc- 
tors. Working with mediocre directors is 
not much more exciting than mowing 
lawns, but even that is to be preferred to 
doing a script alone. If a producer is hop- 
ing to commission a script with which to 
entice a director to do the picture, then 
the writer's prospect becomes altogether 
different, and fat less appealing* His task. 

in essence, w ill then be to do the potential 
director's leading for him. In most cases, 
when no director is involved, a tirst-draft 
script will represent not much more than 
an abstract of a given book's cinematic 
potential— an effort in which, hopefully. 

the characters will be sufficiently devel- 
oped and the stor> sufficiently dramatic 
to attract actors and directors as well. In 
doing such a draft, the writei can be cer- 
tain that three quarters of w hat he is doing 
will have to be redone once a director 



actually applies himself to the script . 

When no director is involved 1 the de- 
ciding factor in whether or not to do a 
script is usually money . Of com se l speak 
only for myself here; perhaps most of my 
fellow novelists and/or screenwriters are 
more high-minded, but. frankly . I doubt 
it. hew indeed are the screen projects so 
intrinsically thrilling that one would want 
to lling oneself into them, as into a love 
affair. What producers know . but hate to 
admit, is that money carries with it a kind 
of chemistry . and I doubt that many ot the 
artists thai respond to it really suppose 
that they are going to use the money to go 
off to Ischia or somewhere and write a 
great novel. Henry James once said that a 
man was a fool to w rite prose for any thing 
but money . and. were he alive toda\ . he 
would probabK extend that dictum to in- 
clude screenplay s. 

The only other reason I can think of is 
that screenw riling is a way to work into 
directing- -some of the ablest young 
screenwriters in Hollywood are even 
now using it to thai end. But the possibil- 
ity of being a director is one. I think, that 
tempts few novelists. fven a smidgen of 
movie experience will usually be enough 
to convince a novelist that he is lucky to 
have an inexpensive art to call his own. 
Any artist is concerned to get his work 
done, and a nov elist can get his done w ith 
a stack of paper, a pencil, and a modest 
allowance. If he is any good at all some 
publisher can be found who will publish 
him. and in all likelihood he cm go on 
being published whether or not he ever 
achieves any teal commercial success. 
Many novelists have done this, but dircc- 
tois enjoy no such freedom; the pressure 
of returning an investment of a million- 
plus, while at the same time producing an 
aesthetically satisfying film, is not one 
most novelists would want. 

Producers are extremely reluctant to 
concede that money alone can he both an 
adequate and an honorable stimulus to an 
at list— and yet they ate constantly put in 
the position of having to hope that it is. 
Stais and directors can be otTered fame. 



but — except for the opportunity of work- 
ing w ith stars and ducctoi s— money is all 

a producer can offer a screenwriter. 
Scarce!) .1 handful of the thousands of 
writers who have worked in Hollywood 
have achieved either tame or creative sat- 
isfaction from doing so. What producers 

fail to recognize is that money sometimes 
activates, as nothing else can. a writer's 
sense ot 1 esponsibility — even his sense o! 
craft Writers may often be thieves, but 
there is honor among them; they aie more 
apt to squander then own talents than 
other people's money, and the sense that 
the) are being overpaid sometimes 
causes them to work better than thev 
themselves expect to at seemingly uncon- 
genial tasks. 

The producer s dilemma is that he has 
to call forth magic and do it by hiring men 

w ho ought not. ideally . to be hirable. 1 his 

is not a task he is at ease with, and one 
that he prefeis to handle through agents. 
It is possible to suspect that the whole 
bloated, unnecessaiv sv stem of agentry 
that the industry now puts up with is there 
because of the romantic assumption that 
aitists are overly sensitive children, per* 
sous incapable of dealing both with art 
Uld money. The reason writers so fre- 
quently hate Hollywood is because the 
role thev are asked to play there is that of 
the gifted child. 

Indeed, metaphorically as well as prac- 
tically, the parent child relationship is re- 
produced thousands of times, at all lev els 
of the movie industry . Studio heads, pro- 
ducers, and directors are the father fig- 
ures, each with little symbiotic families 
Clinging to their cuffs. Agents are the 
mothers, the pel son w ho works out w ith 
daddy how much the allowances w ill be — 
it is not particularly surprising that so 
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Overshadowed by the great 
triumvirate of Chaplin, Keaton, and 
Lloyd, another comic genius of the 
silents is due for rediscovery and 
renewed popularity. 



Walter Kerr 

I am going to reminisce . When I was about twelve , 
a friend and I began showing films on Friday nights 
in the auditorium of the school we attended . I 
suppose we really wanted to see the films again for 
ourselves — naturally, we weren't allowed to book 
current features but had to wait six or eight months 
until they had exhausted their commercial runs — or 
perhaps we just enjoyed playing the role of exhibi- 
tor. Certainly we enjoyed participating in one mi- 
nor transgression of booking ethics: Occasionally, 
with the cheerful connivance of a local theater 
operator, we "bicycled" film. That is to say, we 
sent a runner posthaste to the friendly commercial 
house, had him pick up the Felix the Cat cartoon 
the theater was then snowing, ran it as part of our 
own program and then sped it back so that it could 
appear at the scheduled time on the theater's bill. 
Of course, we paid regular rentals for our features, 
but the practice did help out a bit with the short 
subjects. 

As it happened, the overall project was quite 
successful, and not entirely because of our some- 
time chicanery: At the end of a year and a half we 
had earned some six hundred dollars for the school, 
or just enough to equip the auditorium with splen- 
did new seats. And, as it happened, the project 
took its impetus from the work of a single man: the 
comedian Harry Langdon. Langdon was enor- 
mously popular at the time, having risen rapidly 
during two years of making short comedies for 
Mack Sennett and then gone into independent pro- 
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duction on features under the releasing aegis of 
First National. We made our debut as showmen 
with Langdon's initial feature, Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, in 1926, and included his subsequent films 
on our programs as rapidly as we could get our 
hands on them. He proved , for as long as we 
needed him, a solid foundation. 

I have a reason for reminiscing. In the course of 
learning how to rent subjects along Chicago's Film 
Row, I became acquainted with the bookers in the 
various exchanges. It is astonishing, by the way, 
how considerate busy men can be with children. 
Though I must have been taking up valuable time , 
and though the rental fees charged schools brought 
only minimal returns to the exchanges, the bookers 
were always willing to chat, and if anyone loved 
talking film 4 c shop, ' ' it was I . Whereupon I got 
another of my youthful shocks. 

I had gone into First National one day to book 
Langdon's third successful feature, and, the paper- 
work done, I asked — out of personal interest — 
when his next might be appearing in the theaters . 
4 Oh, I don't know, ' ' the booker said casually, 
"we'll be dumping the little son-of-a-bitch soon." 

I probably reeled a little, and not because I was 
unaware of the fact that glamorous performers 
could behave unglamorously , or be less than fondly 
regarded, apart from their work. Much earlier I had 
spent a number of exciting days in a police court, 
attending the trial of the Duncan Sisters for — it 
seems to have been alleged — beating up two police- 



Top: Langdon in Fiddlestix ( 1926). 
His total output was much less than 
that of the other important clowns. 

C enter: Frank Capra directed and 
guided Langdon the longest. Long 
Pants was a Capra-Langdon opus of 
1927. 

Bottom Strong Man( 1926): ' His 
motor and. . . cerebral responses are 
those of a five-year-old child. 



men on a particularly festive Fourth of July. I 
joined with some friends in bringing the Duncan 
Sisters cakes and cookies while we listened, with 
great interest, to an explanation of how Rosetta had 
acquired her black eye. 

What stunned me was the notion that Langdon 
could be in trouble at all. Each of his first three 
features had been both critically and financially 
successful. In the second he had been compared to 
Chaplin: Photoplay magazine had warned Charlie 
that a real rival was gaining ground. Now, at the 
crest, he was being dismissed out of hand — and by 
the very men who had been tucking away profits for 
two exhilarating years. How was such a turnabout 
possible, without a single box office failure having 
cast its shadow? Fate might be capricious, but it 
wasn't utterly senseless, was it? No doubt my be- 
wilderment was compounded by a sense of instant 
personal loss: Like most adults of the period, cer- 
tainly like most youngsters of the period, I loved 
Langdon. 

The prognosis was correct, though. With his 
fourth feature Langdon slipped ominously, with his 
fifth he embraced disaster, and with his sixth he 
closed out forever his career as an important star. 
No other major comedian was major for so short a 
time: If the rise was rapid , the descent was dizzy- 
ing. When the "major" silent comedians are brack- 
eted today, they most often make a trio: Chaplin, 
Keaton, and Lloyd. Allow a fourth and Langdon 
must slip in. But that fourth is not always permit- 
ted, and when it is, it is guarded with reservations: 
Langdon's vein was a narrow one, his total output 
much less than that of the other important clowns. 

Fate dogs him still. With the strong revival of 
interest in the work of the period, Langdon's name 
now reappears more often; certain of his films make 
their ways into the programs of film societies. But 
you cannot really "seH" him. A Keaton retrospec- 
tive is easy enough to manage: Simple exposure to 
the man will retrain an audience to silence quite 
rapidly, provoke exactly the response Keaton orig- 
inally intended. Try a Langdon retrospective and 
you are apt to meet with utter bafflement. Twenty 
years ago — with silent film already twenty-five 
years dead — I ran a film series in the university at 
which I taught and included Keaton's The General 



and Langdon's The Strong Man as samples of com- 
edy. The General was greeted with constant aston- 
ished laughter. The Strong Man — Langdon's best 
film — was stared at in stony silence. Two years ago 
I thought I might do better: I invited a few friends 
with lingering memories of the period and a genuine 
devotion to film comedy to see The Strong Man. 
Instead of renewing their fondness for Langdon, 
the film diminished it. 

End of the story? I don't think so. There was too 
much that was unique, and something that was 
exquisite , in Langdon for that . But before we can 
tackle the task of finding eyes for him again, we 
have somehow got to contend with two delicate 
questions: What happened then, and what happens 
now? 

Now first. When we look at Langdon today we 
expect him to do what any major figure must pre- 
sumably do: Assert himself upon acquaintance, 
take over the screen, take over the audience, and 
dictate response without reference to anything out- 
side himself. But Langdon cannot do that for a 
somewhat peculiar reason. He existed only in ref- 
erence to the work of other comedians: the state of 
film comedy as it was then felt to be. He could 
never have invented the form, as Chaplin virtually 
did; he was too small, too peripheral, too much of a 
whisper for that . The form had to be there first, its 
syntax wholly developed, its more extravagant 
convolutions deeply known. With the form at 
hand — a sentence completely spelled out — Lang- 
don could come along and , glancing demurely over 
his shoulder to make sure no one was looking, 
furtively brush in a comma. He would then retreat 
three paces and stand still, guileless. 

He was called a baby, though he was scarcely 
ever that. But his function — and the whole of his 
originality — was to serve as little more than a 
breath, an unlooked-for hesitation in the hurry of a 
style, a faint catch in a too-familiar rhythm, a space 
ever so tentatively marked on a blackboard that 
already contained the complete diagram of a form. 
Other comedians had provided the nouns and 
verbs. The verbs had already tumbled all the ob- 
jects that ever were. Clowns had made their excla- 
mation points, their Chaplinesque question marks, 
their sturdy Keaton semicolons that seemed stops 
but weren't. Coming late to films — he didn't begin 
work until 1 924 — Langdon could only look over the 
skillfully articulated, at some points already ex- 
hausted, design, study it for unlikely caesuras, put 
up a stubby finger, draw in his inconclusive per- 
sonal punctuation, and shy away before something 
hit him. 

It was an ingenious bid for legitimate novelty — 
director Harry Edwards and writer-director Frank 
Capra had as much to do with forming it as Lang- 
don did — and upon the instant audiences under- 
stood it. They understood it because they had been 
living within the developed tradition of silent film 
comedy for quite a long time, were intimately and 
almost tacitly familiar with its grammar. In point of 
fact, Keaton and Lloyd were now becoming almost 



too familiar; their films of 1 926 and 1927 simultane- 
ously show traces of matter-of-factness about the 
edges and a determined casting-about for fresh tac- 
tics. Chaplin escaped the threat of familiarity by 
producing less often; but in 1927 he was in agonies 
over his inability to transcend himself in The Cir- 
cus. Audiences knew the structures, even with 
their slyest variations, all too well. They didn't 
particularly want new ones: The old were safe coin 
in the pocket, still immensely jolly . What they 
probably wanted was a comment upon them, a 
visual inflection that would threaten their stability 
ever so slightly, an unanticipated tremor that would 
shake them up without bringing them down. Lang- 
don, with his I aft pause gently but constantly sur- 
prising the music, provided that. 

How does one function as a comma? This way. 
Harry is standing in the middle of a very busy 
street. Traffic is bearing down on him. From the 
beginning of film comedy clowns had known what 
to do next. They could start running for dearlife, 
straight down the street at an accelerating speed 
with an onrushing car, engine streaming, hot on 
their heels; the zigzag, and the near-death, could go 
on for miles. Or they could let themselves be hit by 
the car in the first place, to go looping the loop high 
in the air. The patterns were established. What did 
Harry do? Nothing, more or less. He stood there, 
really too simple to quite comprehend the danger, 
one cheek tucked up into a chipmunk bulge, one 
half of a sweet smile skidding upward from puck- 
ered lips. A car whizzed by and missed him en- 
tirely. But a fraction of a second after the car had 
gone, Harry jumped a little jump, as though to get 
out of its way. A rather profitless jump, optional as 
commas often are. Aftermath. Yet notice how it 
changes the rhythm of the sentence. And it is, in its 
sublimely unfunctional yet thoughtful way, funny. 



^Pbr years comedians had been accidentally spill- 
ing kerosine or various other indigestibles into res- 
taurant soup tureens and confidently serving the 
malodorous brew to customers. Comedy was first 
made of the fact that the comedian didn't know 
what he had done and then made of the explosive 
reaction of the ravaged customer, chase included. 
Harry did it another way. He began by noticing 
what had happened: The soup was lethal. He then 
did his earnest best to talk the customer out of 
ordering it. With the customer adamant, he would 
provide the potion, constantly rushing steins of 
beer to him and urging him to take regular sips that 
might intercept and minimize the outburst to come. 
He would wipe the customer's lips for him, too, lest 
kerosine chap them. Langdon was forever trying to 
prevent the comedy other men made. 

He liked being helpful in small ways, without 
being good at it. Say that someone — it was usually 
Vernon Dent, his beefy sidekick — had dropped 



something, a hammer or perhaps a kings crown. 
Harry always instantly stooped lo help, putting out 
pudgy hands in a shapeless grope. Before his 
spread knees had quite lowered him lo the object, 
the man who had dropped it had already retrieved 
it . That left Harry with his hands to cope with, 
willing, empty, spiritually unsatisfied. I le usually 
balanced them for a little while, as though some 
ot her object might appear magically in midair and 
find a use for them. This failing, he would probably 
make a large loop w ith his elbows to bring the hands 
spinsterishly together, clasped in a highly approv- 
ing attitude as if to say 'Welldone!'' Once the 
thing is done, though he hasn't done it, Han \ is 
pleased. 

The trick was to do nothing — OT almost noth- 
ing—in a form that had always done everything, 
and done it fast . The minimal things he does do arc 
not really gags. The gags are built around him, rush 
past him. sweepover him. He lives in their back- 
vs ash, eyes wary with wondering friendliness, one 
palm ever ready to flip upward from a tight elbow 
and Hop open in tentative greeting. There w as a 
dent in his hat that suggested a dent in his brain; but 
he nn as a nice fellow and if, riding in the rumble scat 
of a car. he decided to blow kisses through the rear 
window to the girls up front , he would probably add 
a kiss for the driver, Mr. Dent. He wasn't, please 
Understand, homosexual. He didn't make such 
choices, and women always appropriated him first 
in any case. It wasjust that nn hen his hands started 
doing a certain thing, they tended to keep on doing 
it, in boundless generosity. He didn't discriminate. 

I le could, in fact, scarcely keep aw ake. His eye- 
blink, if it had ever been medically charted, would 
surely have been the slowest in recorded human 
history. Once he had grasped an idea, seen it to its 
unpromising conclusion, his eyelids would start 
dow n like an asbestos curtain in the theater. When 
they hail finally retracted, and we could begin to 
read him again, it would be apparent that his mind 
had been washed clean by the operation and was 
ready tor a new thought. His thoughts came one at 
a time, with intermissions. 

When he w as badly treated, there w as no time 
wasted on resentment. Hit him and he might seem 
grateful for the timely blow. With an uppcrcut to 
the chin he would stiffen almost imperceptibly, 
cy es misting. Then a seraphic smile might steal 
over his face as sleepiness descended. He would 
very likely lower himself onto the nearest object 
a\ ailable. without bothering to look to see if it was 
there, turn up his coat collar to shield him from 
night w inds, lock his arms together in gentle re- 
pose, and sit in serene contemplation, wide e\ es 
wide, pasty face composed, one ear cocked ever so 
slightly so as not to miss the music plaj ing some- 
w here. Ton nbee speaks of the reencrgi/ing process 
of withdrawal and return. I angdon returns, when 
he does retui n. w ith something of the w ithdrawal 
still clinging to him. He had found a way to renew 
the energies of silent film comedy by acting out 
their absence. Definition by denial. 



What he did was by no means lost upon his 
contemporaries. If you watch College closely, you 
can see Buster Keaton on a ball field halfway be- 
tween first and second bases I. angdon w as al- 
ways halfway between here and there— stealing 
looks out of the corners of his eyes that are unmis- 
takably Langdon-inspired. Keaton is not imitating 
Langdon: he is unconsciousl) absorbing him. A 
lew years later C haplin would appropriate Lang- 
don's blind heroine of I he Strom* Man for City 
l ights. When Langdon left Sennett to make fea- 
tures of his own, Sennett promptly — and horren- 
dously — tried to turn an able young moon-faced 
comic named Eddie Quillan into Langdon, borrow- 
ing not only his mannerisms but entire sequences 
and even camera-angles from The Strong Man. For 
a very few years Langdon was simply in the comic- 
air ; his reflexes— the reflexes of a windup toy 
whose springs are beginning to run down — were so 
authentically w hat they were, w hatever they were, 
that they prompted sympathetic reflexes all about 
him. 



^^^ut I .angdon's special position as a bit of not 

quite necessary punctuation inserted into a long- 
since memorized sentence means that he remains, 
today, dependent upon our memory of the sen- 
tence. It is not even enough ioknow the sentence. 
We must inhabit it, live in its syntax in the way that 
we daily take in air, share its expectations because 
they are what we expect, if we are to grasp — and 
take delight in— the nuance that nn as Langdon. One 
would have to soak himself in silent film comedy to 
the point w here Lloyd seemed a neighbor again. 
Chaplin a constant visitor, Keaton so omnipresent 
that he could be treated as commonplace and the 
form's structure as necessary as the roof over one's 
head in order to join hands with Langdon once 
more and go swinging, fingers childishly inter- 
locked,down the street. Only total immersion in 
w hat other clow ns did would bring into its original 
relief what this clown evaded doing. That sort of 
immersion can never really, take place again, ex- 
cept perhaps among archivists, and we shall all no 
doubt continue to have our troubles with Langdon. 
It seems likely, how ever, that our reacquaintance 
with silent film comedy is going to develop a good 
bit beyond what it is now ; the closer we come to 
feeling reasonably at home in it, the larger will 
Langdon's decorative work— all miniature — loom. 

I have been trying to explain why Langdon does 
not speak to us as immediately as his onetime col- 
leagues do. But what of his contemporaries, who 
loved him in summertime and abruptly discarded 
him in fall? Why did they turn on him? I do not think 
the question can be answered until w e have dealt 
with another: Why had they loved him? The re- 
freshing surprise of his odd punctuation apart, what 
nn as there about this nearly forty-year-old man. 




Tramp, Tramp, Trampf 1926}: Story 
by Frank ( apra and direction by 

Hurry Edw ards, 



face hea\ il\ co\ ered w ith something close toclow n 
w hue. running * ith his legs apart as though he just 
possihK still wore diapers, to endear him so readily 
to the sophisticated 1920s? 

It would be tempting, hut a hit too pat. to say that 
it w as precisely his innocence that appealed to a 
highly sophisticated time, a time that may well have 
been tiring of the eternal need to seem knowing. 
Reversals of this sort are common social phenom- 
ena, pendulum-sw ings regular enough to lay bets 
on. But some degree of innocence is indispensable 
in an) comedian. Clou ns who are merely aggres- 
sive are immediately disliked : performers ha> c al 
w a\ s been careful to keep a sale trace of naivete 
tucked awaj somewhere. Chaplin might kick 
women and children but the moment he did he 
danced like a sprite, hinting that the kick w as mere 
happenstance and that the victim might very well 
like to join in the fun. Chaplin was ne\ tT guilty: 
Seeing him in convict stripes, we never asked w hat 
he had done, we asked w ho had done what to him. 
1 Joyds innocence came promptl> w ith his glasses; 
Keaton's was secured by his w illingness to take t he 



uni \ erse on itsown terms. Innocence can be ai 
rived at by inversion, as. in talking films. Groucho 
Marx and W.C . Fields cagil) demonstrated. 
( irouchoisan indeflectible lecher: he keeps telling 
us so. U nfortunately, his lechery is normally di- 
rected at the matronly and entire!) forbidding Mai 
garet Dumont, striking it dead. Groucho tells us 
that . too. alternating his highly indecent sugges 
tions w ith rather uncomplimentary remarks about 
her desirability . When he to\ s w ith the affections of 
someone more likely— Thelma I odd. sa\ he is 
Careful to establish her as quite a bit w ickeder than 
he. Fields is a self-advertised curmudgeon; but he 
is a helpless humbler w ho cannot get his hat onto 
his head without first getting it onto his walking 
stick, and he sagely surrounds himself w ith gro- 
tesques \ enomous enough to make him sin- in 
saint I \ . •You're either a sweet gu\ or \ouic a 
bum." Bert Lahronce said, and the observation 
holds. 

( crtamK Prank ( apra. the man w ho guided 
I angdon longest . made the most of his sweetness, 
developing the "principle of the brick" under an 

umbrella pro\ ided by God. "Langdon might be 
saved b) the brick falling on the cop. but it was 
verboten that he in any way motivate the brick's 
fall." ( apra explains in The Name Above the Title, 
1 angdon. "little babe, least of all. among the legs of 
enemies tall," needed no brick. He would survive 
only "with the help of God, or goodness/ 1 If in no 
cence was a \ aluable trait in a comedian. I .angdon 
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had multiplied the value a thousandfold . 

But winsomeness alone could not have ac- 
counted for Langdon's popularity. Innocence in 
comedians is essentially a protective tactic meant 
to cover for them during their more outrageous 
assaults. And innocence served wholesale could 
only become cloying. In point of fact, some of 
Langdon's most delectable effects come when the 
eyes in that immature face narrow evilly , promising 
an altogether improbable malice. 

What won Langdon his first audience, and held it 
mysteriously transfixed for a time, was his extraor- 
dinary complexity, a complexity so dense and un- 
fathomable that it pushed silent screen fantasy to 
its farthest limits, threatening to unravel altogether 
the weave of real and unreal that formed its texture. 
Threatening, and then stopping just short. The fig- 
ure on the screen, however likeable he might be. 
was flatly impossible. Yet there he stood, an un- 
challengeable fait accompli. Langdon was the most 
ambiguous of all silent film clowns, and his survival 
depended upon his stubbornly maintaining that am- 
biguity , explaining himself not at all. 



^^^Pookat him. His motor responses, and to some 
degree his cerebral responses, are approximately 
those of a five-year-old child. Call him and he 
doesn't know whether to come or not . Children are 
uncertain about how properly to respond; they 
hav e difficulty in reading the social message that is 
being imparted. When a parent beckons, it may be 
for a hug or it may be tbra spanking. Which? The 
five-year-old hesitates, drawn to the parent, fearful 
of the parent's power. A child can stand transfixed 
between choices. 

Thus Harry, unsure of the verbal and visual 
structures that the adults about him seem to use 
with such ease. He may try to resolve the issue by 
flapping his hands inconclusively in a hopeful ges- 
ture of "Seal P ' He may stamp one foot , raising it 
not too far off the ground and coming down on the 
heel, the way one tries to frighten off a cat that is 
probably going to take its time moving anyway. He 
may back away in a little slip-slide, pretending to be 
about to disappear himself, though obviously with 
no notion of where he might conceivably disappear 
to. I le hovers, at safe distance, attempting to look 
as resolute as possible. His feet, locked at the 
ankles, turn both ways. 

When the omens are right and he feels among 
friends, he will happily accompany man or woman 
along a street, skipping sideways to keep up. Every 
now and again, still skipping, he will bend over to 
peer up into his companion s face, checking the 
emotional weather. If his companion is smiling, 
Harry will stop abruptly to laugh, smothering his 
mouth with splayed fingers, closing his eyes tight in 
hilarity. If his companion is displeased with any- 
thing or anybody , Harry will second his displea- 



sure. Vernon Dent, in wrath, kicks a telephone 
pole. Harry , loyal, gives the pole a dressing-down. 

He takes his cues from his elders, and he has 
learned a gesture or two. One asserts oneself 
strongly by pumping one's arm straight up and 
down, index finger directed at the floor. Since no 
other part of the body is engaged , the gesture is not 
entirely convincing. Slap his hand away and he will 
very probably slap back, usually with both hands 
and in a splatter of what seems sparrows' wings. 
He has a repertory of false fierce scowls borrowed 
from others; for the most part he employs them 
when he is entirely alone. He is endlessly rehears- 
ing the act of growing up. 

His clothes are telltale. The trousers, overlong 
and ballooning at the base, would seem to have 
been handed down from an older brother. Draping 
over the locked ankles, they sometimes make him 
seem a statue. His tie is never tied quite tightly at 
his neck, nor is it properly centered ; some other kid 
has been tugging at it. His too-small jacket is fas- 
tened high by a single enormous button, its tails 
flaring behind him in seagull sweep. He uses his 
hat-brim as ballast; let the least wind stir and both 
hands fly to its edges, taking security from the 
firmness with which it rides his brow. One forelock 
slips beneath it . A five-year-old not gaining much 
on six. 

But. He is past puberty— not safely past, but 
past . He is sexually aware. Let a girl in a lumber 
camp approach him and he will retreat as his 
mother told him to. Let her pucker her lips and he 
will lean forward with great interest to study them. 
Let her take one step nearer and he will raise an axe 
straight up in the air to defend his virtue. He knows 
what these creatures are after. 

Indeed he is extraordinarily sensitive about the 
matter. He is happy to be with a girl on his Saturday 
afternoon off, ever so chatty as they swing hands 
along the sidewalk. Then the girl, quite thought- 
lessly, fingers the strap of hisoveralls. Hejumps 
his circumscribed jump, turns to stone on the spot, 
and stares at her with the rueful wisdom of the ages 
in his eyes. It is as though she had stripped him. 

When a girl does kiss him, he likes it. True, his 
reaction may be somewhat out of the ordinary. 
First the dazed, well-fed smile. Then a topple back- 
ward , rigid, out a window. Then a sleepy pawing of 
the ground and an ecstatic attempt to nuzzle the 
stone wall of the house, as though he could cuddle 
his way through it. His romance with the wall, and 
his attempt at metamorphosis, goes on for quite a 
long while. But he does blink his way back to what 
i s for him clarity , and he promptly returns to the girl 
for more. He is an apprehensive twelve-year-old 
experimenting for the first time with rapture. 

But. He is a fully grown man, capable of holding 
down any sort of job, marriageable and very often 
married, in one short film the father of three chil- 
dren. True, his connubial interests are somewhat 
confused. In Soldier Man, a late Sennett, he is a 
substitute King— inThe Prisoner of Zenda man- 
ner—whose Queen has called him to her boudoir. 



Entering the chamber, he passes a tray of tea sand- 
wiches. Upon the instant he is transfixed, torn 
between the alluring summons from the bridal 
couch and the even more alluring sandwiches. The 
first round is won by the sandwiches. He makes 
constant feints toward the bed. but they coil in on 
themselves and bring him back to the teatray . He 
stuffs as much as he can into his mouth against a 
possibly sandwichless romance. Eventually locked 
into the Queen's embrace, he is still munching, 
swallowing hard in an effort to get on with his next 
responsibility. He is very considerate. He defers 
the Queen's kiss— an unconscionable number of 
times— while he carefully de-crumbs his lips and 
garment, brushing off his hands for good measure. 
Then he goes back for another sandwich. There is, 
in due time and after all, a kiss. It is so powerful that 
the Queen faints dead away, permitting him to 
return to the tray. He is plainly possessed of a 
man's capacities, if only he can be distracted from 
other pursuits. 

There is a waiver, then another. The sequence 
with the Queen proves to be a dream— he has not 
overwhelmed her after all— and he is being wak- 
ened for work by his wife. Langdon, being waked, 
invariably leapt to the floor and started off in three 
directions; then he woke up. Remembering his 
dream, and eyeing his wife with a conquering fond- 
ness, he attempts to reproduce the embrace, hop- 
ing to reproduce its remarkable effect. His wife 
shoos him off, as impatient as she would be with the 



five-year-old. But she is his wife, and we can con- 
clude that they have simply been married long 
enough for her to resist fun and games at odd hours. 

A five-year-old and not a five-year-old. A 
twelve-year-old and not a twelve-year-old. A full- 
grown functioning male and not a full-grown func- 
tioning male. Langdon was and was not all three at 
once, with nary a seam showing. There was no 
nailing him, no naming him, no insisting that he 
settle down and be this or be that. He was called 
kfc the baby" for convenience, but "baby" doesn't 
precisely describe the five-year-old, let alone the 
remaining two-thirds of the incredibly imagined 
contradiction. As an idea, he would be monstrous. 
But he has escaped thought and become existential 
fact. He is up there on the screen an incontestable 
whole, not a collection of mismatched gags but an 
organic impulse charting its own unthinkable flight, 
and the fact that we cannot define him, pigeon-hole 
him, teach him to see reason, becomes his tantaliz- 
ing hold on us. He is, at his best, an enchanting 
unknowable, following his own inhibited toe dance 
without apology for its peculiarities. 

In fact, define him and you will kill him. It was 
his status as something that could not be, and was, 
that gave his audiences its first , greatest pleasure. tJ 



This article is a chapter from The Silent Clow ns by 
Walter Kerr, published later this month by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 



His First Flamed 926): A Mack Sen- 
net t .short, in w hich a star is horn, 
literally. 



Joseph McBride 



One almost expects Francis Ford Coppola to 
awaken some day soon with a horse's head in his 
bed and a glass ball in his hand. But unlike Don 
Vito and Don Michael, Citizen Hearst and Citizen 
Kane, the thirty-six-year-old Coppola seems to 
have a creative appreciation for the uses of money, 
channeling it into areas he sees as beneficial to his 
growth as a filmmaker. "He spends it very fast," 
says an associate, Fred Roos. "He doesn't have 
any of the normal, sensible kind of investments. He 
spends the money for things he really enjoys." 
Next year will put Coppola's energies to a critical 
test, since he plans to direct two films in addition to 
supervising his financially shaky magazine, his real 
estate holdings, a radio station, a theater, and some 
forays into television. 'Til be broke and back to 
zero in a few years," he told Roos recently, "so I 
might as well have fun." 

City's speculations about Coppola's possible 
urge for political power can be ruled out as a jour- 
nalistic come-on, symptomatic of the magazine's 
attention-getting ploys and its defensively icono- 
clastic attitude toward the new publisher. (Another 
way the magazine asserts its independence has 
been to carry a capsule review of Coppola's superb 
film The Con venation calling it "sedentary" as 
well as "surprisingly simpleand catty.") 
Coppola's true power base is not money so much as 
his command of an audience, and his influence over 
people's minds is much more profound than any 
American politician's today. As he has remarked, 



. . his influence over people' s minds 
i.s much more profound than any 
American politician's today.' ' 



What makes the man who made The 
Godfather think he can publish a maga- 
zine on San Francisco? Francis Ford 
Coppola has just taken over Citw the 
San Francisco newsweeklv. He's 
pumped over$l million into remaking 
it. Is the remake in his own image? Is he 
looking for power? Political office? 
What's his angle? You can find out to- 
day at any newsstand in the city. 
— Ad in City of 
San Francisco 
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*l don't need more power. The most powerful man 
on earth is a film director. When he makes a pic- 
ture, he isa god.'' 

The principal concern of Coppolas associates, 
and a continuing suspense story for the inevitable 
Hollywood skeptics waiting for his empire to col- 
lapse, is whether his proliferation of activity will 
distract him from filmmaking. "I don't see how he 
can juggle all the halls lie s supposed to juggle at 
this particular moment," a colleague says. The 
person with the job of keeping Coppola's attention 
on films is Roos. a soft-spoken man who supervises 
( 'oppola's film enterprises from a cavernous, 
loncl\ seeming suite at Samuel Goklwyn Studios 
in Hollywood. Roos joined Coppola foi I he( iod- 
father in 1972 as castingdirector ( "the best in the 
business. ' Coppola says), and has continued the 
association through The ( onversation and The 

(iodfatlu-r. Part II (co-producing the latter), as 
well as castingAmerican Graffiti, for which 
Coppola was executive producer. "Sometimes we 
who are working on films w ould like to hav e more 
of histime." Roos admits. "1 worry about it. We 
wonder why the hell he's spending so much time on 
the magazine . Hut w e have to defer to his in- 
stincts—he's been right sooften." 

Apocalypse Sow, a Vietnam story by John 
Milius, based on Joseph Conrad's Heart of Dark- 
Hi v.v, w ill be directed b\ Coppola early next \ ear, 
at a reputed cost of S 1 2 million. " It's just an evil . 
dark screenplay/' Milius has said. It's a descent 
into hell— the loss of all sense of civilization. It may- 
be the most violent film ever made." (Coppola has 
owned the script since l c >67, originally intended to 
ha\ e George Lucas direct it, and bought it back 
from Warner Bros, after his old American 
Zoetrope Company dissolved its deal w ith the stu- 
dio. ) Following his policy of alternating large and 
small films, as he did by sandw iching the critically 
acclaimed, but marginally commercial, Con versa* 
tion between the Ciodfathers, Coppola will then 
shoot Brotherhood of the drape, a SI .5 million tale 
of a contemporary Italian family, with a Robert 
Tow ne screenplay adapted from the novel by John 
Fante. That film w ill probably be made during the 
post production period ot Apocalypse Now, 

I his fall. ( oppola's company is also making The 
Black Stallion, a $2 million African adventure film 
for the family audience, with Kami Ballard direct- 
ing. Farther down the line, Coppola plans to write 
and direct lin ker, a comedy-drama in the Frank 
Capra v ein about Preston Tucker, whose quixotic 
dream of marketing economy cars was crushed by 
the auto industry in the 1940s, and an NBC-TV 
special about extraterrestrial life, which he has 
been researching w ith an astronomer. Dr. Carl 
Sagin, in between preparations for the other films. 
Coppola also has an arrangement with NBC to 
recutbothGW/<////c7\v into a mammoth TV presen- 
tation, incorporating material he had to excise from 
the theatrical \ ersions because of time limitations. 
Projects are also being discussed with several other 
filmmakers, including the eighty-year-old King Vi- 
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dor, who may direct an original story for Coppola's 
company. 

Coppola has achieved near autonomy in his film 
projects, financing them himself through money 
raised by selling foreign rights in advance of pro- 
duction. Domestic distribution deals aren't sought 
until a later stage, and Coppola has hired a market- 
ing analyst, Lee Beaupre, to study U.S. filmgoing 
patterns as aguide to selling his pictures. Another 
source of Coppola's power within the industry is 
his72,000-share investment (at a 1974 purchase 
price of $ 1 80,000) in Donald Rugoff s Cinema 5 
Ltd., which gave him a seat on the distributing 
company's board of directors (along with Roos, 
who made a separate 500-share investment), and 
raised the possibility of a future merger bet ween 
Cinema 5 and Coppola's own company , Coppola 
Cinema-7. (Among Coppola's other investments 
are his eighth-floor Columbus Tower headquarters 
in San Francisco; an apartment house in the city; a 
series of housing units in nearby Mill Valley in- 
tended for his writers and other filmmaking col- 
leagues; the Chateau Marmont Hotel in Los 
Angeles; the section of Goldwyn Studios where his 
offices are located ; a Mercedes limousine; and half 
partnership in a turbojet.) 



W0 OV the fn si six months of 1975, most of 
Coppola's activity was directed to the magazine, 
an involvement which began with a S 1 5 ,000 interest 
in 1 973 and escalated as he was persuaded to pour 
in more money to protect his earlier investments 
("my Vietnam," he recently joked). When 
Coppola first became an investor, the circulation 
was 1 1,000; it had climbed to 25,000 by January, 
when he became publisher; and by August, after 
eight issues in ajazzier format, it had reached 
33,000, but was still far from the break-even point. 
Staff changes have been frequent (eight of the fif- 
teen staff members were laid off in mid-summer, 
when Warren Hinckle, former editor of Ramparts. 
was brought in to replace Michael Parrish), and 
Coppola has indicated he might not continue as 
publisher if City doesn't start turning a profit next 
year. 

Until redirecting his energies almost exclusively 
to filmmaking at summer's end, Coppola was in the 
( ity office virtually every day. "He's getting off on 
it, and we're getting off on his energy," says his 
associate publisher, Patricia Pavonetti. "It's not a 
toy for him. It's an aesthetic product much like a 
film. He looks at himself as a reader — he feels what 
interests him will interest other people. His taste 
isn't that of any decadent filmmaker jetsetting 
around the country, but of a man who really has a 
feeling for what's happening with people today." 

Roos thinks Coppola's involvement in City is a 
by-product of his professional concern with audi- 
ence analysis. One of the attractions of City for 



Coppola is the brief lead time between idea and 
audience reaction, compared with the long process 
involved in conceiving and completing a film. 
City* s changing identity as a publication has been 
hard to pinpoint, since it ranges from thoughtful 
sociological pieces ("The Italian Dream") to 
counter-culture reportage ("Gay Justice") to 
frankly lurid yellow journalism (a female free- 
lancer's lament on her inability to have sexual ad- 
ventures in "San Francisco, City of Sin"). Pavo- 
netti contends City has "grown up" out of its for- 
mer "sophomoric" slant, but a more accurate as- 
sessment might be that City is now undergoing 
adolescent growing pains. 

The first evidence of Coppola's stated intention 
to use City as a barometer of audience reaction was 
a serialization of Brotherhood of the Grape, with 
an introduction by Towne, who brought the book 
to Coppola's attention. His San Francisco FM 
radiostation, KMPX, plans to airaCoppola- 
directed dramatization of Heart of Darkness as a 
means of testing and promoting Apocalypse Now, 
and the Little Fox Theater, which Coppola re- 
cently purchased, is seen as another exploratory 
ground for film ideas and for actors in the develop- 
ing Coppola stock company. (One stage project is 
The Three-Penny Opera, with Godfather actress 
Diane Keaton among the cast.) "Francis is talking 
about going out and making a 1 6mm film," Roos 
adds. 1 ' He might put it on the stage first and go out 
to film it from time to time." 

Students of Hollywood history see a caveat for 
Coppola in the early career of Orson Welles, the 
prototypical fat and bearded whiz kid director who 
enjoyed the same kind of multimedia, world-is-my- 
oyster fanfare for a few years before becoming a 
cropper in a ruinous clash with RKO management 
in the early 1940s. Being based in San Francisco 
(like other directors including George Lucas, 
Michael Ritchie, John Korty,and Philip Kaufman) 
helps Coppola keep at arms' length from Holly- 
wood's more Byzantine intrigues, but the question 
remains: Will Coppola dare too much and find his 
power base destroyed, as was the case with 
Welles? "Francis is fairly realistic," an associate 
observes. 1 There's a kind of tug-of-war in him 
between wanting to be successful as a personal 
filmmaker and doing a commercial success, but he 
doesn't have any real troubles accommodating, to a 
degree, to the establishment." Coppola has even 
had some tentative talks about the possibility of 
taking over the presidency of a major studio, an 
idea which admittedly intrigues him. His associates 
feel he has the business acumen and the physical 
stamina to sustain his wide range of interests, while 
taking care to keep his films in the profit columns. 
But risk-taking is part of his personality, as demon- 
strated by the Apocalypse Now project, which will 
be the first major Hollywood film on Vietnam since 
The Green Berets. "If you talk to most people, 
they'll tell you it'sabad idea," Roos says. "We're 
flying in the face of that. Most people say, Oh, 
God, why do you want to make a film about that ? 



It's a turn-off/ It's not a sate subject. But Francis 
hclic\ cs y on only have a chance to do something 

terrific, both artistically and commercially, if 
you're on the edge of disaster.* 1 

Two of ( Coppola's earlier attempts to organize an 
independent-minded production company within 
the Hollywood system were unsuccessful. After a 
\ aried apprenticeship— including studies at the 
Univei sit) of( alifornia at Los Angeles Depart- 
ment ofTheater Arts, directing a nudie film, work- 
ing as an assistant to Roger ( orman. directing a 
( orman honor quickie called Dementia 13. serv- 
ing time as a W arner Bros.' scriptwriter, and direct- 
ing You* re a Big Boy You and / inian's Rainbow 
tor Warners— Coppola established the American 
Zoetrope ( !ompan> in the late P>M)s, producing 

several films for it, including his I he Rain People 
and ( leorge I ucas 1 esoteric science fiction film. 
THX1138. 

\\ ai nei s tei minated its agreement w ith Ameri- 
can Zoetrope after that . and Coppola went back to 
being a hired hand on the w ritingofP0/Jo#l (for 
vs hich he w on his firs! ( )sear) and directing The 
( /< >d hit her. a project he undertook as a means of 
pulling himself out of debt. That blockbuster (over 
sSs million in film rentals in its first two and a half 
\ cars of release > enabled him to form a partnership 
with Peter Bogdano\ ich and William Friedkin in 
the Directors ( 'ompany, which became inacm e 
after completing only three films in its deal w ith 
Paramount Pictures: Bogdanov wWsPaper Moon 
and/)<//v\ \//7/<*/and Coppola's The Conversation. 
f riedkin. a traditionalist w ho now thinksdireetors 
are the "w ot st people to have control overthe 
industry ." blames i he company's failure on Para- 
mount's then-president Frank Yablans, who. he 
sa\ s. \ iewed the Directors Company as "a threat 
to his management." and never allowed it to func- 
tion properly. Now happil) settled into an arrange- 
ment with Universal. Friedkin observes, k% I don't 
spend tot> much of my time mogulizing: Francis has 
alwa\ s tended to be a mogul more than I do. He and 
I w ere talking recently . and we both agreed our 
fondest dream would be to work in a studio day 
after day we'd like to be able to direct five films a 
year, like Mervy n I .eRoy used todo." 

Robert Tow ne. w hose fu st professional associa- 
tion w ith ( loppola w as as an uncredited script doc- 
tor on The Godfather, thinks Coppola has an "ex- 
pansionist personality which w ill drive him to 
continually w iden the scope of his enterprises. I le 
compares ( oppola to a woman in Northern Cali- 
fornia Who built a \ o<:o<:o mansion and kept adding 
rooms to it in eccentric fashion until the house 
became a totally unparalleled curiosity . ' I've 
know n Francis since he w as a skinny kid. w eighing 
about 1 40 pounds dripping w et ." sa\ s l ow ne. 
"and inside that skmin kid, there was always a fat 
man struggling to get out." 

Coppola s girth and beard seem such an in- 
grained part of his personality that it's hard to 
conceive of him as ha\ ingonce been a skinny, 
fresh-faced kid. But at last January's Directors 




Above: Robert De Siro. en famille./// 
The Godfather Pari II. 



Below: James Caan as Sonny Cor- 
leonefin The God fat her ) takes a dim 
view of his brother-in-law' s infidelity. 





Guild of America tribute to Dorothy Arzner, the 
director who taught him filmmaking at UCLA, 
Coppola recalled how Arzner saved him from star- 
vation (by bringing boxes of cookies to class) and 
gave him the impetus to succeed by championing 
him in the face of skepticism from other instruc- 
tors. The very first day Coppola directed a film, 
Arzner began nodding approval and told him he 
would eventually become a good director. "Every- 
where you went was this negative thing/' Coppola 
told the Guild's audience. "This was the first time 
in my life anyone had said something encourag- 
ing." 

Coppola has drawn an analogy between himself 
and Michael Corleone, the godfather's son who 
began as an antiestablishment idealist but wound 
up in the mire of the same greed and corruption. 
The comparison in Coppola's mind, his associates 
contend, is not so much with Michael's wealth and 
power, but with the psychological tensions within 
the Coppola family. The father. Carmine, who won 
an Oscar in conjunction with Nino Rota for scoring 
The Godfather, Part II, was a flutist for Arturo 
Toscanini, and as Francis commented in his Play- 
hoy interview, "Our lives centered on what we all 
felt was the tragedy of his career. He was a very 
frustrated man ... he felt that his own music never 
really emerged." At the Oscar ceremony , TV cam- 
eras caught the delirious excitement Francis exhib- 
ited when his father won the Oscar (Francis won 
three of his own the same night), but the cameras 
didn't reveal the funny-sad anticlimax to the event, 
when the elder Coppola dropped his Oscar, shat- 
tering it before he returned to his seat . Still, the 
shared success of father and son gave a happy 
denouement to a long, difficult family drama, which 
has left deep marks on Francis. 

Coppola has presented his parents with three 
grandchildren (two boys and a girl), who live in a 
twenty-eight-room San Francisco mansion with his 
wife Eleanor, an artist he calls "a very private 
person." Strongerand more independent, from all 
accounts, than Michael's bullied wife Kay in The 
Godfather, Eleanor Coppola is still content to re- 
cede into the shadows of her husband's life, pre- 
serving the nucleus of the Italian family , while he 



pours out his energy into the American business 
system. "He's very close to his family," a female 
friend says. "He adores his children, and he tries to 
spend as many nights and weekends with them as 
possible." 

Another fixture in Coppola's peripatetic exis- 
tence is his scriptwriting. Most days, when he isn't 
too distracted by other activities, he begins by 
writing from 7 to 10 a.m. "He's primarily a writer," 
one intimate thinks, and Roosadds, "Hehasa 
whole bunch of things he wants to write — I think 
after Tucker he will really pull up for a spell and just 
write." Writing has been part of Coppola's identity 
much longer than filmmaking. According to his 
official biography, "Coppola became interested in 
writing and literature due to his older brother's 
influence." The brother, August, isa writer and 
college professor, and Francis, as number-two son, 
took a long time emerging from his brother's 
shadow. (Their kid sister, Talia Shire, won a best 
supporting actress Oscar nomination for playing 
Michael's sister in The Godfather, Part II. ) Some 
think the real clue to the Michael Corleone analogy 
is in the August-Francis relationship, which has 
been compared to the rivalry in The Godfather 
between Michael and his flashier brother. Sonny, 
for their father's love and for custodianship of the 
family tradition. 

Further reflections of the Coppola family saga 
will be emerging in Brotherhood of the Grape, 
which deals in tragicomic fashion with the tensions 
between a Rabelaisian seventy-six-year-old North- 
ern California stone mason (Coppola wants Marlon 
Brando for the part) and his family , principally an 
intellectual son who has become a writer in Los 
Angeles. It's an old story — Anthony Quinn has a 
virtual patent on Rabelaisian peasants — but old 
stories always offer the best opportunities for deal- 
ing with intimate feelings. And as a friend of the 
family explains, "What Francis really wants out of 
life, most of all, is to be an Italian papa with eleven 
children, serving spaghetti and pouring wine from 
the head of a long table." g] 



Joseph McBride, & Daily Variety correspondent, is 
the author of Orson Welles . 
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National Identity or 
International Appeal: 



The CaiKiilmii Dilemma 



Bruce Cook 

When an American takes it upon him- 
self to write about the Canadian film 
industry, as it exists today, he runs the 
risk of trying the patience of the Cana- 
dians . Many of them — English Cana- 
dians especially — feel that with most 
of the magazines on their newsstands 
coming from New York and most of 
the television they see on prime time 
coming from Hollywood, they are 
probably hearing far too much from 
the United States as it is. And so to 
exceed that and begin commenting on 
their films and filmmakers from our 
somewhat narrow and special point of 
view might seem to some the absolute 
limit. The problem prescribing to the 
solution— that would be the way they 
might see this. 

However, like a good many other 
American moviegoers, I've seen some 
Canadian films (most of them, in fact, 
that have managed to get distributed in 
the United States during the last few 
years), and I've formed an affection 
for the kind of "little" movies they 
turn out up there. Sometimes liking 
them for the wrong reasons — that is, 
merely for that funny, revealing, not- 
quite-American quality which by in- 
ference tells us so much about our- 
selves. If that sounds patronizing, it is 
not meant to. For most of them are 
little movies only in terms of their 
modest intentions. Some of the best 
manage, paradoxically, to achieve 
more than they set out to. 

For instance, Don Shebib's Goin 
Down the Road had a lot to say about 



all the kids out on the road in America 
in 1968 — and not just those two who 
left Newfoundland for Toronto. Wil- 
liam Fruet's Wedding in White 
pleaded (or every girl caught in the trap 
of family and hometown, notjustfor 
that particular girl, played by Carol 
Kane, who is married off to a harmless 
old geezer to save her from the shame 
in her womb. The Luck of Ginger Cof- 
fey (is it a Canadian movie? it was 
made by an American director, Irv 
Kershner) told us so much and in such 
a fresh way about the immigrant expe- 
rience and how it applied to one luck- 
less Irishman newly come to Montreal 
that it made something of the Ameri- 
can past new and vital to us. And Man 
oncle Antoine so exceeded the limita- 
tions of its very specific rural Quebec 
locale and culture that it achieved a 
greater universality than perhaps even 
its director, Claude Jutra, realized 
when he made the picture. 

So if this is what we mean by "little' ' 
movies, there need not be— nor should 
there be— any note of condescension 
when we discuss them. Recently, 
however, there have been signs that 
the Canadians want to be known for 
something more than such modest 
triumphs as these. Ambitions and 
budgets are rising. In the last twelve 
months, two pictures, Ted Kotcheff s 
The Apprenticeship ofDuddy Kravitz 
and Claude Jutra 1 sKamouras ka, have 
been released in the United States. 
They bid for and got greater attention 
than the pat on the head usually given 




Canadian films in the past by Ameri- 
can critics. Although both were made 
for under a million (and probably could 
have been made for such a figure only 
there), they are Canada's biggest mov- 
ies to date . And while both are , in quite 
different ways, very good films, Cana- 
dian critics, usually keenly nationalis- 
tic, have failed to take much pride in 
them. The feeling seems to be that they 
are something less than truly Cana- 
dian. And in fact, Kamoitraska was a 
Canadian-French coproduction. With 
Duddy Kravitz, it's a little trickier. For 
although it was made in Montreal from 
a Canadian novel, every principal role 
in the film but one was played by an 
American actor. Maclean's critic John 
Hofsess dismissed Duddy Kravitz as 
"trite and distasteful' ' and called it 
"the best Canadian film the United 
States has yet produced . ' ' 

To a degree that would be hard for 
American moviegoers to understand, 
Canadians (or more particularly, the 
Canadian intellectual community) 
look to their films as an expression of 
national identity. It is with film, as with 
Canadian fiction, that they hope to 
counter the pervasive influence of 
American magazines and television, 
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Richard Drey fuss as the overly ambi- 
tious anti-hero of the film made from 
Mordecai Richler s The Apprentice- 
ship of Duddy Kravitz. 



Below: Karen Black and Christopher 
Plummet in The Pyx.</ well-wrought 
and unfortunately neglected Cana- 
dian thriller with baroque overtones 
of the demonic and the occult. 




and to instill a sense of identity and 
pride in the general public. This is why 
both the Ottawa government and var- 
ious provincial governments have be- 
come involved in various ways with 
the subsidization of the Canadian film 
industry. The federal government is 
involved directly in the financing of 
motion pictures through the Canadian 
Film Development Corporation (usu- 
ally, as that implies, development 
money only ) and the National Film 
Board. The provincial governments 
soon will be indirectly involved in dis- 
tribution; for a number of provinces, 
including the most populous, have re- 
cently passed legislation enabling the 
enforcement of quotas on Canadian 
movie theaters. Companies which op- 
erate first-run houses in major cities 
may be required by law to exhibit as 
many as twenty-four Canadian- 
produced features for engagements of 
up to two weeks each. 

The creation of a Canadian film in- 
dustry is, then, a very hot issue in Can- 
ada today, one fraught with political, 
social, and cultural implications quite 
apart from aesthetic ones. It is remark- 
able, given the atmosphere, that some 
good movies have been made and are 



still being made there. There has never 
been any real shortage of talent. It is 
just that as actors, directors, and writ- 
ers have developed to a degree of real 
proficiency they have emigrated to 
Hollywood. It was the case earlier 
with Walter Pidgeon and Raymond 
Massey , just as it was more recently 
with Donald Sutherland, Genevieve 
Bujold, Margot Kidder, and Lome 
Greene. And Edward Dmytrykand 
Norman Jewison, among other direc- 
tors, have followed the same route. 

The theorizing in Toronto and Mon- 
treal is that once there is a well-estab- 
lished Canadian film industry, produc- 
ing features which regularly get inter- 
national distribution, then all the talent 
that has fled south will return. (The 
smart money says that once they have 
done the job they came to do, they will 
go right back to Hollywood, however.) 
And so the problem is one of creating 
such an industry — not from scratch, of 
course, for the fact that 1 30 features 
have been shot in Canada in the last six 
years means that a very healthy begin- 
ning has been made. Do beginnings 
count? That depends upon the end- 
ings, upon factors that make the Cana- 
dian situation a little different and a 
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little more difficult. 

There is. first of all. not one ( ana- 
dian film industry but t vs. o, just as there 
are two of practically everything in 
that culturally and linguistically bifur- 
cated land. Fvcn in areas w here you 
might reasonably expect to find a de- 
gree of cooperation between English 
Canadians and French Canadians, 
such as filmmaking, there is none — or 
very, very little. And it is not just that 
there is a lack of cooperation; there is 
an almost complete absence of com- 
munication between them. Here isa 
case in point: 

Michael Brault. the marvelously 
gifted French C anadian cameraman 
(he shot Kamouraska ) was in Toronto 
doing publicity when a feature he had 
made as a director. Li sOrdres, was 
chosen as the official l L >75 Canadian 
entry at Cannes. Brault was being 
shuttled f rom one interview to the 
next , and along l he \\ ay somebody 
shoved at himacop) of Marshall Dc- 
laneyatthe Movies, written by Can- 
ada's leading film critic, Robert Ful- 
ford. Brault began l eading the book 
between stops and found himself 
agreeing profoundly with Fulford. 
page after page. Which was nice, of 

Below: Philippe Leotard and Gene- 
vieve Bujold in Claude Jlttra's ro- 
mantic period drama, Kamouraska. 



Right: Carol Kane, the reluctant 
bride in Wedding in White. 



course, but then it turned out— when 
the two w ere introduced at a reception 
at the end of the day — that Brault had 
never heard of Fulford. who has been 
reviewing movies for the magazine 
Saturday Xii>ht for the past ten \ ears 
under the pseudonym Marshall De- 
laney. (And for that matter. Brault 
hadn't heard of Marshall Delaney 
either.) Not only that, but he was com- 
pletely ignorant of Saturday Night, 
1 nglish Canada's leading intellectual 
monthly . In American terms it was. 
considering Fulford "s enthusiastic ad- 
vocacy of many French Canadian 
films. a little like Robert Altman meet- 
ing Pauline Kael at a cocktail 
party for Na shville and blushingly ad- 
mitting he had never heard of her or 
/ he Xcu Yorker, 

Apparently the separation between 
the I nglish and French Canadian film 
worlds is just about total and com- 
plete. Nobody is talking to anybody — 
or more accurately . nobody is listen- 
ing. Which is perhaps no more than a 
fair reflection of the general situation 
in a nation where language and culture 
mean politics today. And interestingly 
enough, with the industry split as it is. 
it is the smaller. French segment that is 



the healthier of the two. Not only is 
there more feature acti\ ity in (Quebec, 
but — and this explains it — a modestly- 
budgeted feature actually has a fighting 
chance of turning a small profit on the 
business it does in La Belle Province 
alone. A number have — among them. 
Denys \\xiwk\\ Kcjcanm I'adovani, 
Jean-Claude Lord's Gilles 
( avIc's l.a Vraie nature dc Bemadette 

and Let Miles, and Claude Fournier's 

Deux fc nunc s en or. What this means 
in cultural terms is that there is a 
French Canadian audience that is 
ready, even eager, to see French Ca- 
nadian films. They want to see them- 
selves — their problems, their hopes, 
their fantasies — portrayed on the 
screen. Director Gilles Carle has said 
that "a movie w ithout a culture is ob- 
scene." The French Canadian cin- 
ema — even as it exists today — does 
have a culture, the minority culture 
that has been bubbling in ferment ever 
since World War II. 

Perhaps the most convincing proof 
of French Canadian preeminence in 
film is Claude Jutra. Canada's finest 
director feels so profoundly French 
( 'anadian he has said that he doubts 
that he could make a movie outside 
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Quebec. Meet him in his apartment, as 
I did, and you can understand why. He 
is very much a man of his milieu. The 
neighborhood he lives in is working- 
class French. You can walk for blocks 
in it and never hear a word of English . 

We talked at length about his earlier 
association with the French Cahiers 
du ( 'inema group. Jutra had gone to 
France in 1957, had begun writing for 
the magazine, and consequently had 
become closely associated with Fran- 
cois TrufTaut. With the success of The 
400 Blow s % Truffaut had sudden access 
to film financing money and produced 
a short which Jutra directed. It was a 
reading — not quite a dramatization but 
a miming of the action — of JeanCoc- 
teau's poem Anna la bonne, by the 
cafe singer Marianne Oswald. The film 
established Jutra in France, and he 
could have stayed on there and made 
film after film. But eventually — there 
was an important year's detour to the 
Ivory Coast during which he worked 
with the Belgian anthropologist- 
filmmaker Jean Rouch — he returned to 
Canada and was soon convinced he 
never wanted to go back to France to 
work again. "Personally/' he says. 
"I've broken with France/' 

And why? "There is too much to do 
here, too many subjects right outside 
that window. 

"I remember how it was when I 
came back to Montreal in 1960. 1 had 
been in Paris all those years, and I 
couldn't believe I was coming back to 
the same place. After all those gray, 
awful years of Duplessis when every- 
one was taught to keep his place and go 
to church, I saw a feeling of national- 
ism, an assertion of culture. And all of 
this was closely associated with film- 
making in my mind, for it was very 
shortly afterward that 1 was involved 
in work on my first feature/' 

That was A tout prendre, a kind of 
re-creation of Jutra's affair with a 
black girl in Montreal which was in- 
fused with the spirit of cinema direct, 
the passionate cinema verite style 
which took Quebec by storm in the late 
fifties and early sixties. Shot in 16mm 
on a $25 ,000 budget , and then trans- 
ferred to 35mm, the film may not have 
done much commercially, but it had an 
effect on the future of film in Canada. 
As critic John Hofsess wrote of the 
film's deep personal effect upon him: 
"It was a life-changing film that made 
me aware for the first time that there 
was, or could be, and someday would 



he, a Canadian film industry, and that 
Jutra would head the ranks of our best 
directors/' 

But it took awhile. On his way to 
Mon oncle Antoinc, there was an ad- 
mittedly misbegotten project, again in 
the cinema direct style. ("After a few 
years we discovered it was not as di- 
rect as all that," says Jutra.) It was 
titled Wow and was his look at the 
Montreal drug culture. During the 
years between features (A tout prendre 
was released in 1963, Wow in 1968, and 
Mon onclt Antoinc in 1971 ), Jutra 
managed to keep body and soul to- 
gether working as an actor and writer 
in French Canadian television while 
doing various odd jobs in film. Inter- 
estingly enough, although he is a grad- 
uate of medical school, he has never 
practiced medicine and never intends 
to; film is his life. 

Antoinc and Kamouraska, although 
not universally praised, have brought 
Jutra a degree of international recogni- 
tion, which now makes it possible for 
him to initiate projects with some hope 
of seeing them through to comple- 
tion — a new experience after seeing so 
many of them fall through in the past. 
The only hitch in his new film, / or 
Better and For Worse, was that he 
wanted to act in it." Everybody agreed 
with the script I wrote. Everybody 
agreed with me as the director. But 
they didn't agree with the fact that I 
wanted to act in it. I thought it was 
important to insist because I have al- 
ways considered myself an actor. In 
the end I won out. You see. 1 don't 
separate those parts of myself. Writing 
the script, editing the film, acting, 
shooting— it's all part of the film- 
making process. And it's the entire 
process I am committed to." 

Although all of his films have been 
financed in part by Canadian govern- 
ment funds, he has ambiguous feelings 
about this, for he is a member of the 
Parti Qnehccois. Does that make Ju- 
tra a separatist? "I'm behind them for 
cultural assertion, and I am a socialist , 
but I don't take a stand on given ques- 
tions because I don't know what the 
implications are. 

"Because of the culture and the lan- 
guage difference, we feel isolated here 
in French Canada. But this works tor 
us as well as against us. Although 
filmmakers here must work on a small 
scale — we can't make expensive 
films— we have the opportunity in 
them to talk about real problems, our 



problems here in Quebec. We are able 
to state what we are and what we are 
not in our films." 

The situation in English Canada is 
totally different. Filmmakers there 
must cope with the same problems of 
identity that English Canadians in 
other walks of life deal with day in and 
day out. The question that Canadians 
are called upon to answer again and 
again is, "Who are we, if we are not 
Americans?" T here has been, espe- 
cially since World War II. a conscious 
effort on the part of Canadians in 
politics, journalism, and the arts — or 
more broadly , the entire intellectual 
community — to find out just what it 
means to be Canadian. General audi- 
ences in Canada, on the other hand . 
don't seem much interested in the 
problem. They go to American movies 
opening first-run on Toronto's Yonge 
Street and show a pronounced prefer- 
ence for the Hollywood product, just 
as Canadian television viewers seem 
to prefer the violence of American 
prime-time television to the canned 
culture of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 
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mere is no domestic audience for 
English Canadian films as there is for 
the French Canadian product. With 
only a couple of exceptions, English- 
language films made in Canada have 
had to depend on distribution in Amer- 
ica for any hope of turning a profit. 
Even a film as popular in Canada as 
The Apprenticeship of Daddy Kravit: 
could only go into the black once it was 
sent southward because of the size of 
its budget (which at $9 10,000 was large 
by Canadian standards). These being 
the economic facts, the English Cana- 
dian filmmaker is immediately thrown 
into a dilemma. Should he make a spe- 
cifically Canadian film, one dealing 
with problems and situations espe- 
cially pertinent to contemporary Can- 
ada? ( )r should he , seeking distribu- 
tion in the United States and possible 
profit , generalize his characters and 
situations and fuzz the background, 
making a movie that is vaguely North 
American, rather than Canadian? 

There have been a number of the 
latter sort made there. The Sep time 
Factor, at $ 1 .5 million then the most 
expensive film made in English C an 
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ada got distribution in the United 
States from Twentieth Century-Fox, 
but did well neither in Canada nor in 
America. But its science fiction plot 
about an undersea rescue operation 
mounted in the not-too-distant future 
is cliche ridden and its characters, 
most of them played by American ac- 
tors, are remarkably shallow even for a 
genre not particularly noted for depth 
of characterization. 

There is, as I write this, a sex-and- 
violence thriller being distributed by 
Warner Bros, under a couple of differ- 
ent titles, Silent Night, Evil Night and 
Black Christmas. Although it is as bad 
in its own way as The Neptune Fac- 
tor — there is a curious flatness to both 
films — it does seem to be making 
money and may yet turn a profit for its 
Canadian producers. 

The difference between the North 
American film and the one specifically 
Canadian often works out as the differ- 
ence between straight entertainment 
and art (or a spiral ions in that direction). 
One Canadian film that is a little 
harder to classify is The Pyx. It is a 
thriller dealing with devil worship, and 
though it would be wrong to claim any 
real profundity for it. The Pyx, as di- 
rected by Harvey Hart . is quite a well- 
made film. It achieves a few moments 
of real shock and terror and contains 
one of Karen Black's better (and less 
mannered) performances. The picture 
is also more specifically Canadian in 
its setting; it makes good use of Mon- 
treal and its bilingual culture as back- 
ground. It did comparatively well 
when released in Canada, especially in 
Montreal. In the United States, al- 
though it picked up some respectable 
notices, it did less well for its distribu- 
tor. Cinerama. 

Entertainment versus art? A good 
thriller like The Pyx often comes much 
closer to achieving art through crafts- 
manship than a movie like Peter Pear- 
son's Paperhac k Hero manages to do 
through its high intentions. In his ef- 
fort to say something significant about 
the w ithering and deadly effect of the 
day-to-day reality of life on the Cana- 
dian prairies, Pearson has made what 
comes out as a withering and deadly 
sort of film. The tedium is, as it were, 
w ritten in. 

Don Shebib is the only English Ca- 
nadian director who occupies a posi- 
tion at all comparable to that of Claude 
Jutra among the French Canadians. 
Although he has made three features — 



Gain Dow n the Road, Rip-Off, Be- 
tween Friends — he is known in the 
United States only for his first, re- 
leased in 1970. Although not widely 
distributed here, it received good re- 
views; and contrary to the standing 
rule for English Canadian films, it 
made money enough in Canada alone 
to turn a modest profit for its produc- 
ers. This was due partly to the fact that 
the film was made on a very small 
budget— only $87,000— but it seemed, 
too, that Shebib had touched a respon- 
sive chord with young Canadians who 
were exceedingly restless during that 




Peter Pearson's The Paperback 
Hero, with Keir Dullea (right)S 'has 
its tedium w ritten in. ' ' 



Canadian year of riot and revolution. 

In John Hofsess' book Innerview s, 
which treats the work and ideas of ten 
Canadian filmmakers, he shows how 
Shebib, being completely consistent in 
his sympathy for the down-and-outer. 
subsequently ran aground when the 
tide of public sentiment changed. Or 
was it only the tide of critical senti- 
ment? For by the time his last feature. 
Betw een f riends, was released in 
1 973, the air was full of cries from 
politically-minded critics calling for 
films that offered more positive images 
of Canadians. They asked why Cana- 
dian movies always had to be about 
losers. Well, that happened to be the 
kind of movie Shebib mokes. Between 
f riends, made on the comparatively 
large budget of $500,000, did poorly in 
its premiere engagement in Toronto 
and consequently failed to get Ameri- 
can distribution. And although it was 
mortally hurt by key local reviews, 
both John Hofsessand Robert Ful- 
ford, ( 'anada's national reviewers. 



agreed that it was a very good film, 
superior to Goin' Down the Road . 

The failure of Between Friends has 
injured Shebib in just about every way 
possible. He conceded to Hofsess that 
he had thought a good deal about get- 
ting out of Canada entirely. "I will 
agree that there are a lot of pressures 
on a film director to get out and move 
to the States. Economic, legal, social 
reasons. Right now I feel particularly 
hampered in my desire to earn a living 
and if someone offered me a job in the 
United States 1 would — at long last — 
jump at it. Up until now Eve always 
wanted to remain a Canadian. But Em 
seriously w ondcring if I can survive as 
one. I don't see any future hanging on 
t his way. Eve already had another 
project collapse as a result of the re- 
ception of Between Friends. 9 ' 

The situation of the Canadian 
filmmaker is highlighted in Shebib* S 
plight. He played the game. He sang a 
figurative chorus of "O Canada" 
w hen he was called upon, and it hasn't 
gotten him an audience — not even a 
Canadian audience. The Canadian 
filmmaker is a new sort of servant-of- 
two-masters. He must worship — or at 
least respect — mammon (money, rep- 
utation, status), as every filmmaker 
must, but also (in the general sense) 
politics as well. There is little opportu- 
nity for him to serve himself,as Shebib. 
Jutra, and a few others would like to do. 

Fulford has a theory. The sharp, 
witty, gifted critic who has brooded so 
long in the columns oWSatnrday \'it>ht 
on the future of film in Canada puts it 
reasonably. "It is one of the paradoxes 
of the film business that to be truly 
international you have to be national. 
What could be more Italian than A ma- 
cord"! More American ihan Bonnie 
and Cl\ dc ?" He says it follows that by 
emphasizing the qualities that are dis- 
tinctively Canadian and shared by the 
English and the French, filmmakers 
could begin making "pictures of truly 
international appeal." 

And so the problem, as always in 
Canada, is the nagging, troublesome 
one of identin . What are those quali- 
ties that define the national character? 
What has Ontario in common with 
Quebec? What does it mean to be Ca- 
nadian? Perhaps it will be for the ( a- 
nadian filmmakers eventually to come 
up with the answers. H 



Bruce Cook writes on the arts 
for Newsweek. 
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/// A Hard Day's Night the Beatles are 
running all the time; though it's never 
quite explained why. 



The history of rock movies is one of exploitation. 
Rock and roll is popular music susceptible to lads 
and gimmicks, and most filmmakers who have used 
lock as a subject have done so w ith a guarded sense 
of w hat will sell. Rock stars ha\ e been shamclcssK 
used in mediocre films that traded on their names 
but rarely gave them more than one numbei to 
perform. Worse, many rock performers have never 
been seen on film because their music did not seem 
to have the commercial potential necessai \ to sell 
movie tickets. Movies have virtually ignored anj 
real drama involving the world of rock music, 
drama including sudden tame and wealth, sex. al- 
cohol, drugs, and the main other ingredients on 
which movies thrive. Only recently has the tech- 
nology of film been employed seriously to capture 
the experience of the rock performance. 

Despite all these tailings, there are a number of 
memorable moments from rock movies, and even a 
handful of tilms. w hich rise abo\ e the limits of the 
genre. Even if rock movies only have approxi- 
mated the history of rock music. the\ have man- 
aged to capture main of its high points and. often 
unintentionally, some of its lower points. Ruck 
mo\ ics ha\ e portrayed rock's simpler, earls \ ears, 
the experimentation and social consciousness of 
the late sixties, and the disintegration and nostalgia 

of the seventies. If filmmakers have exploited rock. 

the exploitation has given us some of rock's most 
popular performers Elvis Presley, the Beatles, 
the Rolling Stones and a numbei of memorable 
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Some communi- 
ties either lodged 
protests against 
the showing of 
Rock Around the 
Clock or tried to 
ban it outright. 



rock concerts — Monterey, Woodstock, Altamont, 
and the Concert for Bangladesh. 

For all the exploiters' savvy, they have remained 
at least one step behind the most current trends in 
rock music. Rock movies rarely break any new 
ground musically; they either fuel a bandwagon or 
chronicle an event with exploitative elements. If 
rock movies are generally disappointing to those of 
us eager for film to do something creative with 
rock, they are also individually exciting; they play 
it safe, but also satisfy our need to see as well as 
hear rock and roll. Rock movies do not create 
illusions; they usually feed preconceived notions, 
like the Woodstock myth, and in that way, they 
function as most other movies do. 

The fifties were a relatively simple time. Early 
rock music was the hook on which life hung 
the young in that era; play an Everly Brothers 
record, and you are immediately in a world of duck- 
bill haircuts, going steady, and "bird-dogging." 
Put on a Chuck Berry and you're in the classroom 
with the mean-faced teachers. Play Buddy Holly 
and you're at the drive-in with Peggy Sue. trying to 
figure how long your love will last. 

If you were at the drive-in in the fifties, the 
chances are good that some rock movie was a part 
of the triple feature. And while you were wonder- 
ing if your love would last past the next intermis- 
sion, the producers of those films were wondering 
how long this rock and roll thing would last. The 
producers' attitude toward rock was one of strict 
exploitation. The music was a fad; and the idea was 
to hop on the bandwagon, to make your killing 
before the teens began digging other sounds, and to 
move on to the next trend. If most of the rock 
movies released between 1955 and 1963 seem so 
awful today, it's not just because they reflected 
another era's attitude toward young people — Rebel 
Without a Cause and The Blackboard Jungle still 
have genuinely moving moments — but because 
they were, for the most part, made with little care, 
intelligence, wit, or respect for their subject. 

Exploitation in movies depends upon a formula. 
In the case of rock movies, the earlier movies were 
the best; the later, with varying degrees of success, 
played within strict limitations. Producers of these 
films believed in being hip only to the extent that 
they didn't get caught showcasing a singer or group 
that would be out of style by the time the film was 
released. Selecting which acts to employ was risky; 
thus, the wide variety of acts in nearly all the rock 
movies of this era. If one group's star had fallen by 
the time of the film's release, then the next might 
still be on every jukebox in America. 

Richard Staeling's article, "The Truth About 
Teen Movies" (Rolling Stone, December 27. 1969), 
discusses the exploitative nature of the youth- 
oriented films, both musical and nonmusical, of the 
late fifties and early sixties. Staeling names Sam 
Katzman and Albert Zugsmith as the top exploiters 



in the field. Zugsmith concentrated on grinding out 
movies such as High School Confidential! which 
dealt with sex, dope, and all the things that turned 
parents' hair gray ; Katzman was more interested in 
the music of the scene. 

The first film to use rock and roll, however, was 
no Katzman or Zugsmith quickie. Richard 
Brooks's The Blackboard Jungle was a serious, if 
melodramatic, attempt to portray conditions in a 
slum high school, where teacher Glenn Ford tried 
to bring students Sidney Poitier, Vic Morrow, and 
Paul Mazursky into line. The song, played during 
the opening credits, was Bill Haley and the Com- 
ets' "Rock Around the Clock," which would be- 
come the number one single and the largest selling 
rock single of all time. Although "Rock Around the 
Clock" was the only rock music in the film, it was 
sufficient to draw huge teenaged audiences to the 
picture, as well as adult scorn for the film's clamor- 
ous opening. 

Katzman wasted little time when he saw what a 
hit The Blackboard Jungle was in the spring and 
summer of 1955. But instead of the Zugsmith ap- 
proach, which would have meant a sequel titled 
Switchblade Heaven with Poitier as a struggling 
law student being harassed by a paroled Vic Mor- 
row, Katzman snapped up Bill Haley and the Com- 
ets and quickly turned out a film logically titled 
Rock Around the Clock, released in April, 1956. 
Although the title song had dropped off the pop 
charts by then, Bill and the band were still pouring 
out a string of hits; but to ensure the success of the 
film, Katzman threw in the Platters, Freddie Bell 
and His Bellboys and, for the Latino afficionados, 
Tony Martinez and His Band. 

The story in Rock Around the Clock was simple. 
A band manager senses the big band sound just 
isn't cutting it. He latches onto Bill Haley and the 
Comets, who are playing their hearts out in a small 
town teen center, and the rest is history. There are 
a few obstacles along the path to fame and fortune, 
but the manager clears them up. Along the way, of 
course, Bill and the band get to wail on several 
tunes, just to keep things moving. And Alan Freed, 
then America's number one disc jockey , had a part 
in promoting Haley in Freed's fictitious club. 

The theme of the story revolved around the ac- 
ceptance of Haley's music. Although Bill and the 
band were clean-cut individuals, many of them 
appearing to be well into their thirties (somehow 
everyone in the fifties films looked well into their 
thirties), there was a question of just how much the 
public would like this new kind of loud, raucous 
music. There wasn't any question in the band man- 
ager's mind, however; the teens dug the sounds and 
what more could you want? This line of reasoning 
revealed a new attitude, one that ignored what 
adults might think about something involving their 
children. Although most of the major characters in 
the film were adults, the basic appeal of the music 
was to the teenagers, and the only musical conces- 
sion to adult taste was in the Platters, whose bal- 
lads were reserved for those moments when the 
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teens wanted to cool off after a couple of hoi num- 
bers from Haley. 

If adverse publicity could be judged as a mark of 
success for exploitativ e mo\ ies. then Rock Around 
the Clock was a hit. Some communities either 

lodged official protests against the showing of the 
film or tried to ban it outright. Kat/man had no 
choice, and a sequel mhmi appeared. Don'l Knock 
the Rot k. The title said it all. Rock wasn't some- 
thing to be messed w ith. Not only was Haley back: 
There were the Treniers. a black group with wild 
Stage antics; Little Richard, one of rock's true 
originals: and Alan Dale, a crooner who would 
occasionally belt out a rock tune to prove he was 
with it. The story involved a small town's opposi- 
tion to a n>ck show . After many misunderstand- 
ings, the kids dupe their parents into watching a 
satiric pageant on popular music, and the adults 
realize that, after all. Little Richard is something 
else. Once again. Alan Freed was on the scene 
lending an adult imprimatur to the "new musie .'* 

The problem w ith the Kat/man films, if the form 
was to advance, was that thev were so wildlv suc- 
cessful that they spaw ned endless variations of the 
same formula. As long as rock and roll did not fade 
aw ay, there would be mo\ ies w ith several pel form- 
ers, a eouple of hot teen stars, a large group of 
grousing adults, and a few older folk s\ mpathetic to 
the young people. All were mired in an insipid stor) 
involving either the acceptance of the new music 
or. in the later films, the new teen life-Style, and 
SUCh heavyweight issues as long telephone conver- 
sations and wearing chinos to school (against the 
dress eode). 

The notable exception to this undistinguished 
flood of films was /// ( Girl Can't Help It < 1956), in 
which a genuinely witty director (Frank lashlin) 
created a stoi v mv olv ing adults ( Ldmond < )' Brien. 
Tom Lwell. and Javne Mansfield) in preposterous 




Bill Haley, w ho came 
up with the largest- 
selling rock single of 
all time. 



Elvis Presley in Jail- 
house Rock: "He 
would sing, walk 

through U sappy story, 
he gentle w ith children, 
sal try with women, firm 
w ith men w ho crossed 
him." 




Ja> ne Mansfield and fom Kwell are 
(Hit on the town. The sei ne begins 
at their first stop with a elose-upof 
Little Richard: the eyes w ide and 
maniacal, the hair piled in dark 
sw iris, the thin mustache rimming a 
mouth that never closes. His sing- 
ing is shrieking, w hooping, and un- 
intelligible: his fingers pound fever- 
ishly on the piano. Javne smiles, hut 
looks faintly bewildered. . . . On a 
train, the Beatles find some peace in 
a eaged area of the baggage ear; 
t hev start a game of cards, as " I 
Shoulda Known Better" begins on 
the soundtrack. Now the Beatles 
are playing guitars instead of cards. 
Several teenaged girls watch long- 
ingly from outside the eage. ( )ne of 
them reaches tentatively through 
the wire mesh toward John Lennon 

Janis Joplin whimpers, shouts, 

stomps her version of "Ball and 
Chain. M The band behind her 
seems to disappear until only a puls- 
ing bass guitar can be heard. The 
audience sits in silent awe of her 
singing; at the end of the song. 
Mama ( ass Llliott is shaking her 
head in wonder, her lips forming the 
word "wow".. . . Jimi Hendrix, 
dressed in an orange ruffled shirt 
and dark tight pants, elow ns his w av 
through "W ild Thing, 91 playing the 
guitar behind his back and with his 
teeth, somersaulting all over the 
stage, slipping into the melody of 
"Strangers in the Night." After 
slamming the instrument against an 
amplifier and grinding it there with 
his hips, he straddles it on the floor, 
squirts lighter fluid on it and sets it 
on fire. As the guitar burns, he grabs 
it by the neck and smashes it on the 
stage. ... At night. The Who per- 
form part of their rock opera, 
Tommy. Pete Townshend, his 
white jump suit set against the black 
sky, leaps into the air, arm raised, 
and lands with a crashing chord 
from his guitar; Keith Moon flails at 
his drums, rocks on his chair, 
bounces drumsticks into the air and 
catches them without missing a 
beat; Roger Daltrey, chest glisten- 
ing under an open buckskin shirt, 
tw iris the mike on its long ehord 
and, leaning hack, catches it, and 
struts forward to sing. . . . 
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"High School 
Confidential! 
dealt with sex, 
dope, and all the 
things that 



hair gray.' 



events often used as an excuse to show off some of 
the better rock talent of 1956, including Eddie 
Cochran, Fats Domino, Little Richard, and Gene 
Vincent and the Blue Caps. Tashlin poked fun at 
the pop music business, where images and fads 
outweighed training and talent, while he exploited 
the popularity of his rock stars. The music crept 
into the film at wonderfully funny moments, and 
Tashlin wasn't afraid to cut away from the perform- 
ers for a bit of business involving the adults. The 
film had a sense of fun, something that was sorely 
lacking in most of the later rock movies. 

Most rock movies found it necessary to puff their 
thin stories with a number of performers, but one 
star did emerge from this era with enough popular- 
ity to make movies on his own. Elvis Presley's first 
film, Love Me Tender, was released the same year 
as Rock Around the Clock. Love Me Tender, a 
Civil War story which provided Elvis with a few 
opportunities to sing, was followed in 1957 by Jail- 
house Rock, possibly Presley's best film. The plot 
is Horatio Alger, with a touch of A Star Is Born, as 
Elvis, in jail for manslaughter, is taught by cellmate 
Mickey Shaughnessy to play the guitar. Shaugh- 
nessy, a fairly accomplished picker, finds upon his 
release that Elvis is doing well, but that he, the 
mentor, can't cut it with his old-fashioned country 
approach. 

Only the title song has any relevance to the story 
line, but Elvis does cut loose. The highlight comes 
in a recording studio where he is attempting to 
record a ballad and, finally surrendering to the 
urge, begins to sing the song up-tempo. Suddenly, 
the man is a sensation. After some double-dealing 
by the record company, things are straightened out. 
Like The Girl Can't Help It, the film had a good 
feel for the early rock scene: the fast money, the 
lack of formal training, the raw energy, and the 
naivete of the performers. Subsequent Presley 
films seemed to fall into the traps set by the al- 
mighty formula. Elvis would sing a number of for- 
gettable tunes, walk through a sappy story, be 
gentle with children, sultry with women, and firm 
with men who crossed him. 

By 1963 it was obvious that rock and roll was not 
the hula hoop of music. But it was also clear, 
especially from rock movies, that music had lost 
much of its original freshness and energy. The early 
stars — Chuck Berry, Bo Diddley, Little Richard, 
Bill Haley — were, for various reasons, supplanted 
by the mainstream of pop stars like Connie Fran- 
cis, Fabian, Bobby Vinton, and Frankie Avalon. 
The early rock stars all had identifiable personali- 
ties, but the new generation seemed to be artificial 
creations of the record companies, guaranteed to 
leave no stale aftertaste, as bland as yogurt. Only 
one new trend in rock, the Twist, surfaced in the 
early sixties, and Sam Katzman was there with two 
movies, Twist Around the Clock and Don't Knock 
the Twist. (Rock movies never cornered the mar- 
ket on title originality.) In general, however, rock 
was in danger of being carefully assimilated into the 
mainstream of pop music. 



Rock movies reflected, and even amplified, this 
trend. Since no producer seemed willing to break 
out of the formula, and because the formula meant 
featuring only the "safe" acts, rock movies were 
quickly sinking to the depths of exploitation films, 
bottoming out with the beach movies. The beach 
movies exploited the popularity of the Southern 
California youth life-style, which first appeared in 
Gidget (1959) and was crystallized by the music 
and popularity of the Beach Boys in 1963. Ameri- 
can International Pictures, exploiters extraordi- 
naire, wasted little time in producing Beach Party 
( 1963), featuring Frankie Avalon and Annette Fun- 
icello, soon to become the undisputed king and 
queen of beach movies. The formula remained in 
force; rock stars were trundled in for "guest" ap- 
pearances, Frankie and Annette sang a few cute 
songs to each other, and adult character actors, 
such as Paul Lynde and Harvey Lembeck, were 
used as either villainous foils to the teens' inno- 
cence or comic relief. While rock music had fallen 
on hard times, the movie exploiters couldn't care 
less as long as something was selling. 

If the Beatles forever changed rock music, their 
first film, A Hard Day s Night, irrevocably 
changed rock movies. Although the film was in- 
tended as no more than an exploitation of the hot- 
test commodity in rock in 1964, it became the most 
influential rock film ever made, for several reasons. 

First, the Beatles were presented as four individ- 
ual personalities, the stars of their own movie 
rather than a band which occasionally played a tune 
and had a few lines to recite. Formula films were 
made after A Hard Day's Night, but the success of 
the film opened new possibilities for rock movies in 
which the performers and their music were the 
subject. 

Second, the film combined Alun Owen's witty 
screenplay with the kinetic direction of Richard 
Lester for an experience with more intelligence and 
movement than any dozen of the early rock films. 
Owen's screenplay, packed with one-liners, wise- 
cracks, and throwaway puns, never lingered too 
long on any one of a number of targets, and kept the 
proceedings moving smoothly. The credit for the 
success of A Hard Day's Night, however, belongs 
largely to director Lester, whose only previous 
rock film was the undistinguished It's Trad, Dad 
(released in the United States in 1962 as Ring-A- 
Ding Rhythm), with Chubby Checker, Gene Vin- 
cent, and Del Shannon in a forgettable formula 
story. The real clue to Lester's direction of the 
Beatles is his first film, the short entitled The Run- 
ning, Jumping, and Standing Still Film, a series of 
sketches and sight gags featuring Peter Sellers, 
Spike Milligan, and the Goon Show of British radio 
fame. The crazy-quilt style of Lester's direction in 
that film, with variable-speed photography, un- 
usual camera angles, and rapid editing, seemed fine 
for a short about some crazy Britons romping in a 
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field, but few people thought of it as sufficient to 
sustain a feature. 

The subject was a day in the life of the world's 
most popular rock band. The film opens with the 
title tune accompanying the Beatles' mad scramble 
through city streets to elude a mob of their young 
fans. It is one of the most exhilarating title se- 
quences in film history. Lester begins the film in 
medias res and never bothers to explain who the 
Beatles are, why they are running all the time, or 
how they got to the top so fast. (One look at a fan's 
face, contorted in ecstatic hysteria, is answer 
enough.) These are all facts, and Lester's intention 
was to drop us into the Beatles' world for a few days, 
to catch us up in the excitement of the pop music 
scene. 

A Hard Day's Night was the first rock movie to 
allow the music of one band to carry the film. 
Lester made several changes from previous rock 
movies; he rarely photographed the Beatles in per- 
formance on a stage until the film's climax, and 
even then the camera was less stationary than in 
previous rock films. More often, Lester used the 
music to accompany some action in the film. The 
most famous of these scenes was the romp in the 
field to the song, "Can't Buy Me Love." Lester 
had part of the sequence shot from a helicopter, and 
he packed as many sight gags as possible into two 
and a half minutes. Somehow it all worked. The 
effect was refreshing, not only for the teenaged 
audiences in the movie theaters but also for the 
adult critics of the Beatles' music, who were taken 
with the liberating sense of joy the film conveyed 
about the Beatles as four rather unpretentious 
young men making music and a lot of money. 

Finally, the film seemed to understand the imper- 
manence of pop culture and, in particular, rock and 
roll and its stars. The Beatles are questioned end- 
lessly at a press party, and the foolishness of the 
questions ("How did you find America?") is 
matched by the impertinence of their answers 
("Turned left at Greenland"). The Beatles seem to 
realize they are not savants, but pop musicians 
whose popularity, however precarious, does allow 
them a certain amount of cheek toward the unc- 
tuous flattery of their elders. In another sequence. 



George Harrison, mistaken for an ordinary teen- 
ager, is asked his opinion on some mod fashions. 
The designer is portrayed as a man who claims to 
be a trend-setter but is actually at the mercy of the 
ever-shifting tastes of the young. 

Rock movies temporarily divided into two 
camps, American and British, as did rock music. 
The "British invasion" in music brought over the 
Rolling Stones, the Animals, the Dave Clark Five, 
and Herman's Hermits, while American music 
countered with the Motown sound and surfing mu- 
sic. While filmmakers ignored the commercial po- 
tential in exploiting Motown, the beach movies 
continued unabated, with an occasional visit by a 
Motown group like the Supremes. British filmmak- 
ers attempted to capitalize on the Beatles' success 
with a series of films featuring British rock groups. 
It was important to pick a group with a wholesome 
image like that of the Beatles, so the scruffy Rolling 
Stones and the Animals were out, and the Dave 
Clark Five (Having a Wild Weekend), Gerry and 
the Pacemakers (Ferry Cross the Mersey), and 
Herman's Hermits (//<//</ 0/?/J were in. 

The Beatles' second feature. Help!, also di- 
rected by Lester, was an even bigger commercial 
success than A Hard Day s Night. The film was 
even more of a lark than the first. Lester had more 
money to work with, and he filmed in several coun- 
tries, employing a veteran group of British comic 
actors to support the Beatles in a story involving 
human sacrifice, mad scientists, and secret weap- 
ons. There was the same irreverent attitude toward 
pop stars. The Beatles are shown going through 
separate doorways into four adjoining, modest 
houses as two housewives look on, commenting on 
how success hasn't spoiled the lads. Cut to interior. 
Actually, it's one large house, fully equipped with 
vending machines, a huge organ that rises out of the 
floor, and gadgets galore. U 

( This is the first of two parts. Part two 
appears in the next issue.) 



'Rock movies 
never cornered 
the market on 
title originality. 1 



Thomas Wiener is on the staff of The American 
Film Institute Catalog. 



Little Richard and his 
hand represented sonic 
of the better rock talent 
of the late 1950s. "The 
early rock stars had 
ident ifia hie persona li- 
tics." 
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Humphrey Likes Us 

The National Endowment tor the 
Arts held a symposium at the LBJ Library, Au- 
stin. Texas, on the twenty-ninth of September 
marking the tenth anniversary of the signing of the 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965 by Lyndon B. 
Johnson. On that day. President Johnson called 
for the creation of "an American Film Institute, 



bringing together leading artists of the film indus- 
try , outstanding educators, and young men and 
women who wish to pursue this tw entieth century 
art form as their life's work." Senator Hubert 
Humphrey addressed the symposium, calling for 
greater and continued support for the arts and 
humanities. He specifically cited The American 
Film Institute as one program needing further 
support to fulfill its expectations. 



Record Enrollment at 

Greystone 

This fall's class at The AFLs Center for Advanced 
Film Studies in Beverly Hills is the largest ever. 
Sixty f ellows are enrolled in classes on direction. 



screenwriting, cinematography , art direction, and 
production. 

The students are from all over the country, in- 
cluding Alaska, and this year five foreign countries 
are represented: Norway, Belgium, Tunisia, Tai- 
wan, and Australia. 



Opportunity Time 

The AFLs internship program, 
which operates with funds provided by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
has placed five young professionals w ith leading 
directors. Observingand, in some cases, assist- 
ing, are Mark ( iriffiths, v\ ith John Schlesingei on 



Marathon Man; Leonard Lipton, with Milos 
FormanonO/ie Flew Over the Cm koo's Nest; 
Doe Mayer, with Daniel Petric on Eleanor and 
Franklin; Pat Resnick, with Robert Altmanon 
Buffalo Bill and the Indians; and Jay Stephens 
Rodriquez, with Delbert Mann on Birch Interval . 
The awards, for the above five, including travel 
allowances, total more than $ 1 3,000. 



No Short Shrift Here 

Shorts by American filmmakers — 
often relegated to shows by enterprising 
museums — are now beingdistributed nationally 
through a project sponsored by the National Fn- 
dowment for the Arts. The films were selected by a 



blue-ribbon panel: Pauline Kael. Francis lord 
Coppola, Martin Scorsese, Ed Emshwiller, and 
Richard Brandt. Major film companies such as 
Twentieth Century-Fox and Warner Bros, have 
cooperated in the project. 

Among the shorts is Frank Film, which won an 
Academy Award for Frank Mouris, an AFI Fellow. 
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.4/; inquiry into the arts and crafts of 
filmmaking through interview semi- 
nars between Fellows and prominent 
filmmakers held at Grey stone, under 
the auspices of The American Film 
Institute \s Center for Advanced Film 
Studies. This educational series is di- 
rected h\ James Powers. 



Robert Wise, a director-producer of 
extraordinary range, began his film 
career as an apprentice sound effects 
cutter at RKO Pictures. The year was 
1934, and Wise had not yet reached the 
age of twenty. Born in Winchester, In- 
diana, he had hoped to study journal- 
ism, but the Depression precluded more 
than a year of college. He headed for 
Hollywood, where his brother worked 
in RKCVs accounting department. 
Wise's first job paid him twenty-five 
dollars a week; he carried film to and 
from the various projection rooms, did 
some inspecting and patching. After 
nine months he was made assistant to a 
cutter. By 1939 he was given editor co- 
credit for such films as The Story of 
Vernon and Irene Castle and The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame. His first full 
credit as an editor was for Bachelor 
Mother, also 1 939, and during the same 
year he was assigned to My Favorite 



Wife, not only as editor, but as adviser 
to the director, Garson Kanin. 

Late that same year, he was given a 
similar function on Citizen Kane, for 
which he received his first Academy 
Award nomination. Wise not only ed- 
ited Orson Welles's The Magnificent 
Ambersons, but doctored it consider- 
ably after two disastrous sneak pre- 
views, thus incurring the wrath of 
Welles. It was not until 1943 that W ise 
was given his first chance to direct. The 
Curse of the Cat People had fallen be- 
hind its low budget schedule, and Wise 
was sent to the rescue, completing the 
film in ten days. Two more films for the 
Val Lewton unit at RKO established 
Wise's competence as a director. In 
1 949 The Set-Up , perhaps the best film 
about boxing ever made, though not a 
commercial success, brought him large 
critical stature. Although not all of his 
subsequent films managed to warm the 




Robert Wise 



hearts of critics, there were enough, 
along w ith signal box-office results, to 
give him recognition among the top 
half-dozen of Hollywood's directing tal- 
ents. Something of a classic in its genre 
is The Day the Earth Stood Still. Distin- 
guished films all we re Executive Suite, 
Somebody Up There IJkes Me, and/ 
Want To Live! The Haunting was an 
exquisitely directed chiller. With Odds 
Against Tomorrow, he became producer 
as well as director, and continued this 
dual role with West Side Story and The 
Sound of Music, both on the list of all- 
time box-office champions. At the time 
of this seminar interview he was com- 
pleting his latest film, The Hindenburg. 



Question: Would you talk about vour work with 
Orson Welles? 



Wise: My experience with Orson, as 1 think most 
people know, was always an up-and-down situa- 
tion. He is as close to a genius. I believe, as anyone 
I've ever come across in my time. A brilliant man. 
but a maddening man. One minute he could have 
you so angr\ at his behavior that you w anted to just 
tell him to shut up and then walk off the picture. Rut 
before you could do it. he would come up with a 
notion so brilliant that it had your mouth gaping, 
and you'd hang in there. You never did w alk off. 

Question: Were you on the sets w ilh Welles? 

Wise: I was not w ith him on the set of the films. Oh. 
I would visit the set and stand by w hen he wanted. 
Orson didn't need tremendous help on the stages. 
He had a great instinct for films, for camera, and for 
composition. I worked with him pretty much as I 
worked with any other director. He had his own 
contributions to make about the editing, and I had 
my own views and suggestions. He had the reputa- 
tion at the time of being a highfalutin \oung genius 
from New York who wouldn't listen to anybody, 
but I (oum\ that not to be true at all. I always felt I 
could suggest anything to him. though three out of 
four times he might not accept it, or he might take 
the idea and change it. 

Question: Can you think of any specific points in 
Citizen Kane on w hich you and Welles disagreed? 

Wise: I really can't say that there were any. The 
him went very well. You know, it was quite well 
planned in terms of its continuity, transitions, and 
curtain lines. Some of the special dissolves which 
are so effective were all planned, and there was not 
much to have a tremendous disagreement with Or- 
son about. It's not that kind of film. I was probably 
able to bring more to it in some areas than to others. 

Question: For example? 

Wise: For instance, that remarkable breakfast table 
scene. Now that took w eeks of playing around w ith 
the film to get a handle on where to start the dia- 
logue and how toachieve the most effective rhythm 
for the scene. It started out to be a much straighter 
sequence than it turned out to be. But. there were 
no real problems on the film. I think the strongest 
impression I got from working with Orson was the 
dynamics and the energv that he brought into his 
pictures. 



From the original newsreel footage of 
the flerv (rash of The Hindenburg at 
Lakehurst, N.J., in 1937. Above, right, 
the mock-up. 



Herb Morrison's on-the-scene radio 
report: '■ It s burst into flames . . .Oh 
my. this is terrible . . . it' \ burning . . 
It's falling* . . It's smoke and it's 
flames. . . This is the worst thing I 
have ever witnessed. ..." 



Question: When you started getting into directing, 
did you study films? 

Wise: No, not like you people are doing here, ex- 
cept for my exposure to the people whom I worked 
with — and Orson was a hell of an exposure, God 
knows. Also Garson Kanin. who directed some of 
the other early films 1 worked on as an editor. I 
always loved films, even before 1 got into the busi- 
ness, but 1 was not a student of films or of certain 
directors. 



Question: 

films? 



Do you have any favorites among your 



Wise: I have six or seven, I guess. The Set-Up 
would certainly be one of them, and the Val Lew- 
ton picture. The Body Snatcher, one of my early 
ones. It has always been very, very close to me, 
and so has / Want To Live! I value Live! because of 
what it dealt with. 1 was very deeply involved with 
the development of that script. West Side Story, of 
course, would be another one. probably Somebody 
Up There Likes Me, and now The Hindenburg. 

Question: I saw The Set-Up a few weeks ago. I 
admired it very much, but I wonder how you would 
approach it if you were remaking it today? 

Wise: 1 would do one thing, probably, that one 
really couldn't think of doing in those days. The 
original story's leading character was a black 
fighter; Td go back to that. But in those days, there 
wasn't any black movie star with sufficient name 
value to carry the film. Robert Ryan was under 
contract to RKO Pictures and was dying to do it. 
He had been a heavyweight fighter, the intercolle- 
giate champion when he was at Dartmouth. It was 
not a commercially successful film. It did quite well 
critically, and it's still thought of highly. Many 
regard it as the best fight picture — I've been told 
that many times, anyway. The script, interestingly 
enough, was based on a long blank verse poem by 
Joseph Moncure March. The film had been devel- 
oped at RKC) by Producer Richard Goldstone un- 
der the reign of Dore Schary. Then Howard 
Hughes bought the studio and canceled, or put on 
the shelf all productions, and Schary left. I had just 
been assigned to direct the picture, and I was put on 
layoff, though we were almost ready to start shoot- 
ing. Sid Rogell. who took over the studio for 
Hughes, was looking for something to start shoot- 
ing, and he finally pushed Hughes to let us go ahead 
and make the film. But Rogell never really under- 
stood what we were doing. He stopped me one day 

George C. Scott (above) as captain of 
The Hindenburg and ( center) before 
assuming the command. 

Ground crews dash toward the burn- 
ing dirigible. Anne Bancroft can be 
seen in the foreground. 
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on the studio street alter we had started preparing 
the picture Spain and said. " What in the work) do 

you \s ant to make The Set-Up for?" 

He didn't understand. He didn't seethe value of 
it. He didn't know what we w ere getting at . His was 
purely a hard-nosed Mew point, and his only inter- 
est was io get a picture going under his aegis as head 
of the studio. He was promoting ours to go because 
it was ready to shoot and every thing w as a\ ailable 
But he didn't understand it. and 1 think that was 
probably a pretty general viewpoint around town. I 
would find it very, very difficult today to get The 
Set-l p going. 

Question: W hy? 

Wise: The smaller film, the film with a strong view- 
point or with a not overly popular subject, is sel- 
dom regarded as valid in the market today. You 
might have a better chance getting something like 
that on telev ision as a mov ie special. As a matter of 
fact, that's what's happening a lot these days. We 
read many scripts or properties which we like and 
think are very good subject matter, but they don't 
hav e enough ingredients to sustain a bigger film for 
the theatrical market. But if you can get something 
that has a small enough budget, a few hundred 
thousand dollars, and you manage to scrounge up 
some independent financing, you take a big fat 
gamble and go with it. That's still being done and 
that may be your best bet. But 1 think if vou went to 
a studio with I he Set-Up to try to get money for 
what it would cost now. vou would have trouble 
getting it made. 

Question: Vou were talking about the ingredients 
that would get a major studio to produce a movie 
now . What do you consider the major ingredients? 

Wise: Vou really have logo back to the basics of the 
story. First, you have to start with something vou 
like yourself, as a story and as content— that has 
subject matter and a theme that y ou want to make. 
Then you have to look at it to see if potentially it has 
a wide audience and. hopeful I v , some strong cine 
matic possibilities and visual excitement. It doesn't 
mean that everything has to be big or splashy— The 
Hindenbt&g, Earthquake, or ///<• fowiermg In- 
ferno. There obviously are going to be many fine 
pictures made that don't have all those ingredients, 
but these days audiences need something that you 
can't see on the television set. You have to give an 
audience something up there on the screen they 
can't see on telev ision— something in terms of 
Story, frankness of subject matter, and exciting 



cinematic treatment which will pull them into the 
mov ie houses. 

(Question: West Side Story had double directing 
credit, you and Jerome Robbins. How did you split 
your duties? 

Wise: I'll give you the whole development. I was 
asked if i wanted to produce and direct it. and I 
said. "I'd love it." Robbins, who by contract in the 
sale of the stage play to film had the right to do the 
film choreography . chose not to. He said that he 
had directed and choreographed the stage show . 
had done the same for the national company and 
the English company . and he didn't want to come 
out to the West Coast just to do the choreography . 
He wanted to be more deeply inv olved in the w hole 
production. I said. 'Why don't they let him take 
Over the film and direct it?* But United Artists 
thought there was no way they could do that . It was 
going to be a big. expensive, complex picture to do, 
and they were not willing to let a man inexperi- 
enced in film direct it. 

1 thought about it for awhile, then put on my 
producer's hat and said to myself. 'What's the 
very best thing for this picture in terms of the 
audience'/" I he answ er had to come back, if you 
can somehow get Jerry Robbins on this picture, if 
you can find a way to work it out. that's the way to 
go because Jerry is so creative and so inventive." I 
just knew he would be able to contribute so much 
more, in terms of choreography on the film, than 
any of his dance assistants who might nunc on the 
film to do the choreography r . Jerry would find wavs 
of improving, changing, adapting it for the screen. 
We got Word to Jerry, and a period of six months 
went on with meetings between the two of us. 
try ing to sort out just how we could deal w ith this. 

Question: What w as the arrangement'/ 

Wise: f inally . we came to a setup where lie would 
come on the film as the co-director, and he would 
be involved in all the aspects of the film— the script . 
the production design, the casting, the costumes, 
the music, the whole thing. Rut when it came to 
shooting, he would have the responsibility and de- 
ciding voice on the music and dance numbers, and I 
would have the say on all the "book" aspects of the 
script. When we had an impasse, 1 had the final say 
as the producer of the film. Now Jerry didn't stay 
on all the way through: he was on ov er fifty percent 
of the shooting. We had some rough moments, run 
too many, but we managed to work them out, 
ttiOUgh (Here were a few times when we rather got 



at each other. But finally we were getting very far 
behind schedule, and United Artists was very wor- 
ried. They decided that the tandem arrangement 
was slowing us down to a great degree and insisted 
that I take over the whole show, which I did. 
However, fortunately for me, Jerry had rehearsed 
all the dance numbers that remained to be filmed; 
and his assistants, except for one fellow, stayed 
with me to complete the film. 

Betty Walberg, who had been on all the rehears- 
als of West Side Story, also stayed through to help 
complete the film. Betty was Jerry's rehearsal pia- 
nist and general music assistant, and she was an 
invaluable part of the team he put together to help 
us put on the musical numbers. When I finished, I 
asked Jerry out to see the first rough cut, and he 
liked much of it, made good suggestions about the 
editing on a number of things, and wanted to do a 
little more editing work on some of his numbers. So 
I think we patched things up fairly successfully. 

Question: Did you get the cast that you really 
wanted for West Side Story ? 

Wise: Yes. Any of the criticism that has been 
thrown at elements of the casting was my responsi- 
bility. Nobody was forced on me, and Jerry was 
involved in all the decisions involving the casting. 

Question: Would you talk about the difficulty of 
transposing a stage musical to film? 

Wise: In West Side Story, we were taking all the 
unreal, all the stylized and highly theatrical ele- 
ments of the stage show and putting them into the 
realistic medium of the movie. Those are always 
the problems you have when you do musicals. The 
musical form on the stage is a presentation, and you 
accept that. Actors break into a dance, or break 




into a song, and nobody in the audience feels un- 
comfortable because the stage is basically unrealis- 
tic. But the screen is a very, very realistic medium. 
Stylized sets just don't work unless your story is a 
complete fantasy. So the major problem is to find 
ways to make the musical and theatrical parts of the 
stage show compatible with the screen, to keep 
them from being embarrassing. 

If you think about West Side Story, you realize 
that from the prologue, with the gang in the play- 
ground and their growing dance action in the 
streets, to Tony's song, it's all daytime. From there 
on, the balance of the show is at sunset or at night. I 
felt that we needed to open the film in its milieu, in 
the real streets, alleys, and playgrounds of New 
York City. If we could manage to get the whole 
opening done in real daylight in the real areas, once 
we got to the sunset and night sequences, which 
were all effect photography, we could accomplish 
that filming back in the studio or on the streets of 
downtown Los Angeles. Jerry agreed with this, but 
he said, "You've given me the most difficult task 
right off the bat — to take my most stylized dancing 
in the piece and put it against the most real back- 
grounds we will have in the picture." He struggled 
with it. We made tests in downtown Los Angeles 
streets in daylight. We had a rig running around the 
studio streets with Walberg at a little piano on a 
trolley with an umbrella over her. She'd be pulled 
along as she played, and the dancers would re- 
hearse along the streets as Jerry studied, devel- 
oped, and adapted the dance steps to the outdoors 
and to the sunlight. 

Question: You wanted a thoroughly realistic setting 
in New York? 

Wise: 1 felt very strongly about the New York 
setting and the opening. We had to be sure not to do 
the conventional skyline shot or views from across 
the river or from the bridge. That whole helicopter 
opening of New York, the delivery, so to speak, of 
New York, was my idea. And it was done to show a 
real New York, but a New York very few people 
had ever seen before. We wanted to show the real 
New York in a strongly stylized context and even- 
tually to get down into the playground and to the 
gang. At that point, Jerry worked very carefully 
with the gang. If you recall, one guy would take a 
step and then another guy made a dance move- 
ment, and gradually, gradually they moved into a 
dance routine. We felt that by showing the real 
New York and making it look a little larger, a little 
different than real life, we would make the audience 
accept these dance steps in the streets. We looked 

Robert Wise, rehearsing Eileen 
Heekart and Paul Newman for a 
scene in Somebody Up There Likes 
Me (1956). 
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for locations when we were doing dances, which 
could almost be stage backings. The playground we 
picked, on East 1 09th or 110th Street, had a big 
black wall, and a lot of things were shot against that 
wall. One key location was where Lincoln Center 
is now. The block was going to be torn down to 
make way for the Center, and we got there just 
before the contractor was supposed to start tearing 
it down. We made a deal, but had to put back in all 
the window sashes and curtains. In one shot in 
which George Chakiris and three of the Sharks do 
some dance steps in the foreground, we went very 
low with the camera and got this big striking back- 
ground of tenements with their marvelous color 
and great style. We also used the red front of a fire 
station on the same street. I think West 68th. We 
looked for every opportunity we could to stage the 
dance numbers against a real setting which would 
almost look like a backing on a stage. We wanted to 
give it that kind of style. 

Question: How did you handle the songs? 

Wise: Ernest Lehman, who did the screenplay, 
rewrote almost every lead line into the vocals we 
used, so that you were into a song as unconsciously 
as possible. I like to start songs particularly in a 
new and separate camera angle. If I'm doing a 
dialogue scene and somebody's going to go into a 
song, I don't like to have them start the song lyrics 
in the same angle I've shot my dialogue. I like to cut 
to another angle, probably a close shot, and start 
the song. I tried to do that every time 1 could. One 
of the big problems we had was that great moment 
in the gym, when Tony and Maria discover each 
other. On stage, the lights go down on everyone 
except them. The problem was how to get the 
quality of being alone in this place in cinematic 
terms. We fooled with that until we could put them 
alone in the crowd and make it effective cinemat- 
ically. The treatment that finally ended up in the 
film was a combination of special lighting on the set 
and double exposures for vignette effects done on 
the optical printer by Linwood Dunn. 



and in pulling together diverse story lines as well as 
characters. 1 think one of the problems with the 
picture, in retrospect, was that we tried to tell too 
much of Richard McKenna's book. 1 think if 1 had 
it to do all over again I probably would not tell the 
Maily-Frenchy story . It would probably fall by the 
wayside. One of my main reasons for making the 
picture, beyond being fascinated by the China of 
the period, the story, and the characters, was a 
theme which 1 think was important. I was showing 
that American military might, displayed around the 
world, had been unpopular for many years, that the 
phrase "Yankee go home" was not just something 
that came out of post-World War II, but had been in 
existence the whole century. 1 wanted to remind 
the American public of this. Pebbles came along 
just at the time when we were starting to get into 
Vietnam. I was in Vietnam in 1963. looking for 
locations, and the United States then had about ten 
or twelve thousand ''advisers'* there. For me, the 
message of the film was to make that point, that 
Vietnam should be seen in this historical context. 
Now maybe that didn't go over strong enough. 
Maybe that's the lack of focus. 

Question: Perhaps the loss of focus resulted from 
having the problems spring from the madness of the 
ship's captain rather than from a whole policy. 

Wise: Maybe that's it. Too much was on the indi- 
vidual's character. But we were after what 1 just 
spoke of as the "comment" I wanted the film to 
make. 

Question: What do you consider the main ingredi- 
ents in The Sound of Music that made it such a box- 
office smash? 

Wise: 1 think they are the obvious ones. The prop- 



Question: You didn't mention The Sand Pebbles as 
one of your favorite films. I liked the film, though 1 
feel it lost focus in the last part. What are your 
thoughts about that picture now? 

Wise: I liked the film very much — it is sometimes 
difficult to get all your favorites in. It was a very 
difficult and complex story to compress, and 1 
worked very hard on that with the screenwriter, 
Robert Anderson, who is a master at construction 

Robert Ryan, James Edwards, Wal- 
lace Ford in The Set-Upf 1949). "I 
would find it very* very difficult today 
to get The Set-Opgomg." 
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ert\ itself, the score h> Rodgersand Hammerstcin. 
The casting of Julie Andrew s w as \ er\ good tor us. 
Our physical production and the locations paid off 
beautilulK . Those were the main, obvious ingredi- 
ents. But there w as one other factor that none of us 
could anticipate that I think was a tremendous plus 
for us: a matter of timing. It's something that is 
very important to all pictures. The Sound oj Music 
just happened to come out when the world was 
hungrv for this kind of warm, emotional family 
entertainment. It seemed to happen all over the 
world, with the exception of Germany and Austria, 
where the film was a bus!. I saw the picture play in 
Japan. 1 saw it in Hong Kong, and it broke all 
existing records, liming is something you can't 
w rite in. it's just there if you're lucks . 

Question: What's the key for reaching an audience * 
Is it identification with the character.' The struc- 
ture of the piece? 

Wise: I don't think there's an> one thing. I think it's 
the structure, the story itself, which includes the 



characters. There's no escaping the force, the 
value, and the contributions of the stor\. None of 
us escape aspects of that initial decision. This is the 
Slor> l*m going to make into my next film. That s 
the big decision and none of us— producers, direc- 
tors. w l iters, or stars— ever escape the strengths or 
weaknesses of that original story. 

Question: Are you conscious of structure in the 
story that you're telling 7 

W ise: Main times. Many times you read things that 
are almost there, but there's more that you have to 
find. In The Hindenburg I had to find more. In / 
\\'<mt To Live! I had to find more. I liked basic 
things about the stor\ . but whole big things— how 
to dramatize the last act — I had to diseo\ er. 

Question: On / Want To l.ivc' you started very far 
ahead in concerning yourself with how music 
would add to the effect of the stor\ . 

Wise: Yes. I got into that because Barbara (ira- 



hum. the lead character, was know n to be so terri- 
bly fond of music, both ja/z and classical. 1 didn't 
latch on to how I w anted to do the music until I w as 
in New York on a holiday . before I started to really 
work on the film. I dropped into a nightclub with 
my wife after the theater. It was a little supper club, 
and there was a lad\ there named Barbara Carroll, 
who was a pianist and singer. She w as just marvel- 
ous. She had a special feeling in her music. I kept 
rinding myself, during the two weeks 1 was in New 
York, being drawn back there. I said to my wife. 
'You know, there's something in that music that 
relates to Barbara Graham." That was the start of 
my moving in the direction of doing the pure jazz 
score with Johnny Mandel. Normally, >ou don't 
have your composer work until you finish the pic- 
ture. But there were several places, one comes to 
mind particularly, where I felt that music could 
help me tell the story . It's when Barbara (Susan 
Hay ward) is in the gambling house. As she tells 
Perkins she's going to marry and talks about what 
she sees in her future, he builds a house of cards. 1 
wanted to avoid that obligatory structure of happy 
marriage, marriage starting to fall apart, and then 
breakup. I wanted to go from everything was great 
to everything falling in. So we got the idea of the 
house of cards. I got Mandel in and I said. "Look, 
if I shoot in such a fashion that I move the camera 
right in on the house of cards as Perkins knocks it 
over, and I hold on the fallen cards way beyond any 
normal point but make the audience look and look 
at it. could you. with your music over this, tell me 
about the breakup of the marriage?" lie said. 
"Yes.* 1 And that's what we finally did. Mandel 
said it was a lovelv opportunity. It doesn't often 
happen that y ou have a chance to call in a composer 
and give him such a specific assignment. He helped 
me tell that story. 

Question: Could sou trace the development of The 
HindenbuTgl 

Wise: Universal had the property, a book by 
Michael Mooncy. which came out in 1972. A 
screenplay had been done, but the studio wasn't 
happy with il. I hey asked me to read the book to 
see if I was interested, and I got caught up on the 
totality of the subject: the story about The Hinden- 
burg. w hat might have happened behind the scenes 
to bring about her tragic end, the whole era of 
lighter-than-air travel, the experience of flying in a 
giant /eppelin. But there were two things we would 
have to tackle right off the bat. Number one. can 
we reproduce her? Mow successfully can we bring 
her back to life and fly her? And. number two, can 

The Sand Pebbles: "/ was showing 
that Ameriean military might, di\- 
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we dramatize the story so that it will hold our 
audience's interest and create suspense for nine- 
tenths of a picture that leads tow ard an end they 
know is going to happen? You know . can we man- 
age that? Those were the two challenges. 

Question: What w as your first step.' 

Wise: I talked to the screenwriter. Nelson (lidding, 
who had done / Want To Li\( f and who is fasci- 
nated by airships, and he loved the idea. Between 
us. we developed a twenty-five-page approach to 
the Story that we submitted to the studio. I hey had 
some questions about it: thev liked it generally, and 
then the word came to go ahead. During this time. I 
talked w ith Al Whitlock, matte artist at Universal 
and a genius in creating special optical effects, 
particularly matte shots or combinations of mattes 
and miniatures. I said. "Can we do this? Can we 
successfully have this airship in Frankfurt, get her 
in the air. tlv her all the way over to Lakehurst, and 
finish her up there' 1 *' He felt that it could be done. 
Then Nelson prepared a part treatment, part 
screenplay . The studio liked it. we liked it. and we 
went into the usual process of one. two. and finally 
three versions of the screenplay. 

Question: Did you settle on a cause for the crash of 
The Hindenbutg? 

Wise: There has always been a lot of controversy 
about what caused the accident. Several theories 
have been advanced: fire, static electricity . sabo- 
tage, structural failure. But none of these was 
proven at the inquiries. Mooney. the author, went 
to the survivors — the crew and the passengers, 
here and in Kurope. He tracked down everyone he 
could, got ev ery v ersion, read all the reports of the 
inquiries, and decided that it was an act of sabo- 
tage, an anti-Na/i gesture by a young crew mem- 
ber. That provided us w it h the necessary ingredient 
to base our dramatization on. It's pretty hard to 
dramatize something that happens with static elec- 
tricity. 

Question: Are all the characters based on real per- 
sons/ 

Wise: Some of the characters are real, some are 
fictionalized. If I had literally told the story of the 
last flight . with its real people aboard, il would hav e 
been pretty humdrum. The captain, of course, is a 
real character. Colonel Ritter, the part George C. 
Scott plays, is based on a real person. The Anne 
Bancroft part is a fictional part. That was an idea 



Nelson had. Ho developed the story of a German 
countess who was going from Frankfurt to New 
York and who had known the Scott character 
sometime in the past. We had had no idea at the 
time that we would have a part for a female star of 
the stature of Anne Bancroft. But this character, as 
Nelson wrote it. became so intriguing that people 
who read the script got fascinated by the relation- 
ship between the two characters. We decided to 
make it a more substantial part, without blowing 
the whole thing up too much in the script. Bancroft 
liked it. and she's in the film. 

Question: Did you run into any major problems? 

Wise: We needed two giant dirigible hangars. You 
know there are very few of them in the world now . 
There's still the one at Fakehurst. and we visited it 
on a research trip. Half of the whole floor is now 
covered with a mock-up of an aircraft carrier deck 
to train crews on. so lhat interior was not going to 
be any help to us. There are two hangars here in 
California at El Toro Marine Base near Santa Ana. 




They were built in the early forties for blimps used 
in surveillance and coastal protection, and they're 
large enough to have held The Hindenburg. But 
they 're on a Marine helicopter base, and we needed 
both of them: one for Frankfurt and one for Fake- 
hurst. Both are now being used as helicopter repair 
shops, but we got the OK from Washington to use 
them. We went to the base and at first received a 
very warm reception. We said. "Now. if you would 
simply get all the helicopters out of there for just 
two weeks, we'll be able to use the hangars.'* The 
brakes came on all of a sudden. They said. "Well, 
fellows, we just can't do that. We have an ongoing 
operation here/" They did say that they could 
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move their operation back maybe about 250-300 
feet from the front doors. 

We went back to the drawing boards, continued 
trying to negotiate with them and. at the same time, 
trying to find out where else we could go. We found 
a hangar up at Sunny vale, just outside of San Fran- 
cisco, but it was full of planes of a naval fighting 
w ing. A couple oi' o\<\ hangars up in Oregon were 
full of lumber. Finally, with revised planning, we 
decided on the Marine base, and here is where we 
drew on matte shots quite a lot. We had our dirigi- 
ble painted in outside a hangar, and I wanted to 
show the empty, giant hangar that it had emerged 
from. But the whole back part was filled with heli- 
copters; so we painted out all the helicopters in the 
back and put a phony back end on. All this went on 
during a course of three or four months. But for a 
time, we didn't know where the hell we were going 
to shoot the scenes of those hangars. 

Question: How did you go about reconstructing 
The Hindenburg? 

Wise: 1 had been going to the Smithsonian and the 
National Archives in Washington, getting stills, 
photographs, and everything I could find on The 
Hindenburg and on our locations. We ended up 
making a twenty-five-foot miniature which we shot 
for most of the flying scenes, and we reproduced 
endless full-si/e sections of the actual ship itself as 
sets: the passenger quarters, the cabins, the 
lounge, the dining room, the smoking room, the 
interior of the giant hull, the captain's quarters, the 
tail, the nose cone, the control car. All the actual 
draw ings and blue prints had been destroyed during 
the war. but our production designer, Edward C'ar- 
fagno, who did Executive Suite for me at MGM a 
number of years ago. found pieces of research here 
and there, a sketch, a drawing, or a detail out of a 
book. We went to the Berlin archives, we went to 
the Deutsches Museum in Munich and to Flip- 
drichshafen. where all German dirigibles were 
built. Nothing's left there these days. Their hangars 
were all blown up in the war. A little museum at the 
top of City Hall had some pieces of The Hinden- 
burg: a large section of the nose cone, a chair, a 
ladder, and also a lot of photographs which I re- 
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photographed. Carfagno measured some small sec- 
tions of the ship for detail. A case held a set of the 
china and the silverware. We photographed them 
and reproduced those when we got home. We made 
a good contact in Frankfurt, Klaus Pruss. son of the 
captain of the last flight. He was most helpful. He 
gave me a lot of pictures that 1 had not seen before. 
He had, fortunately for us, small color postcards of 
the interior of the dining room, the lounge, and the 
other parts. We had no idea until then what the 
colors were. So you see. we had to go around and 
find bits and pieces in order to get the whole thing 
together. 

Question: Did you look for technical assistance? 

Wise: What we needed, obviously, was a good 
technical adviser on the picture, someone who had 
flown the ships, knew them, and knew the opera- 
tion. There still were a couple of fellows alive in 
Germany who had been captains of the ship, but 
they were pretty old by this time, and they didn't 
speak English. When I got back from Europe, we 
were put in touch with George Lewis, in Akron, 
Ohio, who had been with the Goodyear Company 
during that period. The Goodyear and Zeppelin 
Companies had planned a joint firm to promote air 
passenger travel on zeppelins. George had been a 
young man in his twenties working with Goodyear, 
and he was sent to Germany to observe the building 
of The Hindenburg. He had a book of his own full 
of notes, sketches, and details which were simply 
invaluable to us. He had had an opportunity to fly, 
he said, at least a dozen trips on the Graf Zeppelin 
to South America and back, and he had flown two 
or three times on The Hindenburg. We brought him 
out two months in advance of the shooting so he 
could contribute all his knowledge to the building of 
the sets and the miniature. He stayed with us right 
on the sets through two-thirds of the filming. 

Question: How much time was spent on prepara- 
tions? 

Wise: From the time 1 first read the book until we 
started principal photography took a little over a 
year. We started principal photography in August, 
1974. The miniature Hindenburg took about three 
months to build. It's a marvelous piece of work, an 
exact duplicate to the slightest detail, but a twenty- 
five-foot miniature. Everything works on it. The 
lights work, the propellers turn, the lines come out. 
the antenna drops down. 

Question: How did you handle the explosion? 



Wise: We use the actual black-and-white newsreel 
shots of the crash in the film. In spite of the expert 
technicians we have, there was just no way that we 
could reproduce the crash to equal the real shots. 
There had been an attempt before I came on the 
film to see if they could tint those angles to make 
them work in color. Though 1 thought they had 
done quite a decent job, it wasn't real. You felt the 
fine hand of Hollywood had stepped in. And the 
newsreel shots were so well known that it just 
seemed wrong. We had already planned to open the 
picture with a black-and-white newsreel sequence, 
because we found that many of the younger people 
didn't know what a dirigible was. They were not 
aware of this whole era of lighter-than-air travel, so 
we give some of that background in this. Then we 
go into our picture in wide screen color, up until the 
time of the explosion and fire. At that point, my 
original plan was to slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
maybe twenty or thirty feet ahead, bleed the color 
out. down to the moment of the explosion, and then 
finish the picture in black-and-white. But it 
wouldn't work that way. We found, because of the 
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scenes ahead and the cutting involved, that we only 
had about a six- or seven-foot piece in which to take 
the color out. and that was no good. It happened 
too fast and was obvious. We decided the best thing 
to do was to go in color right up to the explosion 
and, as Al Whitlock says, "Let the explosion wipe 
the color out entirely/' In other words, the color 
screen goes white with the explosion and comes 
back in black-and-white. The Hindenburg actually 
went down in thirty-four seconds. That's not much 
of a sequence on the screen. We had to devise a 
way of making this into a major sequence. What we 
do now is take a nevvsreel shot and go so far, stop 
and hold frame for maybe three or four feet, cut 
inside, show X-amount of action with a group of 
characters, and then come back outside to another 
newsreel shot, stop at another point, hold frame, 
and so on. In this fashion, we have built the crash 
into a ten-minute sequence. 

Question: Is there just that one shot of the dirigible 
going down? 

Wise: No, no, there was coverage of two or three 
newsreels available to us. Our assistant editor got a 
good idea. At almost literally the last minute, he got 
some film on the crash from Fox Movietone News, 
looked at it closely, and by examining it under a 
magnifying glass could see some figures which he 
had never seen in the other shots. We blew it up on 
the optical printer, so now you'll see more detail in 
two or three cuts of the crash than anybody's ever 
seen before. You'll see some people dropping out 
of the control car. You'll wonder how anybody 
escaped out of that thing. It's incredible. 

Question: How do you work with screenwriters ? 

Wise: We have a good, thorough session to start 
with, so that we know where we are and that our 
thinking is generally in accord. If it's a novel, we 
make a breakdown of the important scenes and 
have several weeks of back-and-forth talk. During 
this time, the writer may develop an outline for me 
to respond to . But once we have our sights on it , the 
writer goes off and does his script. I know one 
producer in town who requires every twenty pages 
of the script as the writer goes along. But I don't. 
Once I have the whole first draft, we have script 
sessions, battle it out, change it, and out of that will 
come another draft. 

Question: You obviously read a lot of scripts. What 
do you find is the main fault with scripts that don't 
work? 



Wise: Many times it is simply a matter of subject. 
I'll read the first few pages and find the subject 
matter something that doesn't appeal to me. I'd say 
that generally the scripts that I do get, especially 
from youngsters — cinema students from UCLA 
and USC — are quite well written. I read one just 
the other day. A fellow gave me a script written by 
a student at USC. I didn't read it all, because I 
knew right off that the subject matter wasn't going 
to interest me, but I did read about half of it, and it 
was quite professional. If I don't go for these 
scripts, it's mainly because the subject matter 
doesn't touch me. 

Question: How do you go about your day-to-day 
shooting? 

Wise: 1 think that beyond a director's artistic and 
creative abilities, there are two things that he must 
be very aware of, and those are anticipation and 
communication. Which is to say, anticipating what 
you want the next day or the next week, and com- 
municating those needs to your staff and crew. 1 do 
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preparation for m> day-to-day shooting earh each 
morning. I go to bed earlv and get up earlv and go 
through my scheduled day's work, laying out my 
notes for the day. Some of them have to do w ith the 
shooting continuity, others will be for the crew or 
to the staff. 'Tm going to need this/" "Don't 
forget this/' "See Jones about this/* 

Question: Do you prepare the night before at the 
studio? 

Wise: Yes. when we finish shooting by giving the 
lirst setup for the next morning, or if I'm moving to 
another stage or set. we'll go there and talk about 
the lighting and the whole approach to the se- 
quence. 

Question: Is the blocking worked out ahead? 

W ise: Yes. Hut I have a storv board and sketch- 
books. The Set-Up was all sketched except for the 
fights themselves, and thev were all choreographed 
weeks ahead, of course. The Hindenburg was the 



most complex picture that I've ever worked on in 
terms of keeping in mind where 1 was in the script 
and in the ship itself. I had to refer to mv sketch 
book and mv script more often than on any picture 
I've ever done because of its complexity. But it's 
another thing when the actors get in there. They 
might come up with an idea that takes away from 
the set blocking and sketching. You always leave 
room for those dividends that the actors will bring 
in. 

Question: If the actors make a contribution, how far 
are v ou w illing to bend 0 

Wise: I'll bend as much as the idea helps to impro\ c 
the scene. I'm open to all suggestions. You don't 
really know the full texture of a scene until the 
actors are in there doing it. As they do it. they find 
things that one can't find in an office. As long as 
those are good things that help and don't \ iolate'tttt 
story or the characters or change t he plot . w hv fine. 

Question: I understand that when vou arc on a set. 
that set is very quiet and orderly. 

Wise: I'm not one of those directors who feel they 
have to keep everybody stirred up to get the best 
out of them. I don't respond very well myself to 
anger. I blow my top once in awhile. We do have 
ruckuses occasionally, but I try not to hav e them. I 
do my preparation so we won't ha\e too manv 
unexpected things happen. There has never been a 
question , on any picture that I've been on. that it's 
mv set and I'm running it. Hut it's not a loud 
operation, it's cooperation and communication. 
And 1 do like a happv set. We have a lot of laughs. 

too. 

Question: Do vou rehearse before Starting to shoot 
a picture ? 

Wise: Rehearsals are fine, and I've had a tew 
chances to have really good rehearsals three, four, 
or five davs before 1 started to shoot. One of the 
problems w ith rehearsing for films is that \ erv often 
vou have a large cast that start on the picture at 
different times in the schedule. I do try, at least, to 
sit dpwil with the main cast and read through the 
script to hear the words and to gel a sense of the 
characters. I have the writer there to listen to the 
actors read the lines and make suggestions for 
changes. I did that with The Andromeda Si rain. On 
Somebody Up There Likes Me. we were able to do 
actual rehearsals. We had a group of actors starting 
at the beginning, including Paul Newman, and we 



rehearsed about three days and then we shot for a 
period. Then we picked up a new group of actors 
and repeated. We did that about three times on the 
show. But it is a luxury, in my experience, to have a 
pre-shooting rehearsal period. Once in awhile you 
do. Executive Suite has a big, three- or four-reel 
sequence in the boardroom of a big corporation. 
We stopped shooting, rehearsed that whole board- 
room sequence for a day, and then started shooting 
it the next day. Occasionally you do that, if you 
have a big chunk of the picture in one place and you 
have all of your actors there. 

Question: Do you get different results than you 
expected from the rehearsals? 

Wise: Some actors like to rehearse, others don't. 
With some, you really never find out what you're 
going to get from them until you start rolling your 
camera. 

Question: How do you deal with actors and ac- 
tresses who prefer not to rehearse? 

Wise: I am forced to start shooting sooner than I 
would like because 1 can't get the full performance 
out of them unless the camera is rolling. I end up 
shooting eight or ten takes to get to the point that I 
think the scene is right: whereas, if I had had good, 
full rehearsals, I might have done it in two or three 
takes. On one picture. I just had to give up and 



realize that I wasn't going to gel a performance out 
of one particular lady star until I rolled the camera. 
She just wouldn't get it up there for me until the 
camera was on. 

Question: How much improvisation do you like 
from your actors? 

Wise: A moderate amount. I don't say, "Well, let's 
forget the script and the sketches and let's see what 
we can play around with." I don't approach it that 
way. But if an actor feels comfortable saying his 
lines in a little different fashion, as long as it is not 
out of context with the theme or character Of will 
not change the plot, that's perfectly fine with me. 
The same goes for action that I might have planned 
differently. 

Question: Do you find that when you put sequences 
together they are very much as you planned them, 
or do you find yourself eliminating dialogue? 

Wise: You lose dialogue sometimes, but the se- 
quences generally go together as I planned them. 
Of course, one of the key people to get my sketches 
is the editor, so he knows how everything has been 
planned. But I don't hold him to them. If I feel 
something comes off particularly well in the rushes, 
a close-up or a certain reading of a line, I'll mention 
it to the editor. Other than that, he goes away and 
makes his own cut, and we work from there. 



Films Directed by Robert Wise: 



Curse of the Cat People — 

RKO Pictures— 1944 
Mademoiselle Fifi — RKO — 1 944 
The Bod\ Snatcher — R KO — 1 945 
,4 Game of Death— RKO— 1946 
Criminal Ct > art — RKO — 1 946 
Born To Kill— RKO— 1947 
Mystery in Mex'u o — R KO — 1 948 
Blood on the Moon— RKO— m% 
The Set-Up— RKO— 1949 
Three Secrets— Warner Bros. — 1950 
Two Flags West— Twentieth Ccnturv- 

f ox — 1950 
House on Telegraph Hill — Twentieth 

Ccntury-I ; ox— 1951 
The Day the Earth Stood Still— 

Twentieth Century-Fox — 1951 



Captive City— United Artists— 1952 

Destination Gobi — Twentieth 
Century- Fox— 1952 

Something for the Birds — Twentieth 
Century-Fox— 1952 

The Desert Rats — Twentieth 
Century-Fox— 1953 

So Big— Warner Bros.— 1953 

Executive Suite — Metro-Gold wyn- 
Mayer— 1954 

Helen of Troy— Warner Bros. — 1955 

Tribute to a Bad Man— Metro- 
Gold wyn- Mayer — 1956 

Somebody Up There Likes Me— 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer — 1 956 

This Could Be the Night— Metro- 
Gold wyn-Mayer— 1 957 

Until Thev Sail — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer— 1957 

Run Silent. Run Deep— 
United Artists— 1958 

/ Want To Live!— United Artists— 1958 



Odds Against Tomorrow — United 

Artists— 1959— (also Producer) 
West Side Story — Mirisch-United 

Artists— 196 i— (also Producer) 
Two for the Seesaw — Mirisch-United 

Artists— 1962 
The Ha un ting — Met ro-Gold w y n- 

Mayer— 1963— (also Producer) 
The Sound o f Music — Twentieth 

Century-Fox— 1965— (also 

Producer) 
The Sand Pebbles— Twentieth 

Century-Fox — 1966 — (also 

Producer) 
Star!— Twentieth Century-Fox — 

1968— (also Producer) 
The Andromeda Strain— Universal — 

1971— (also Producer) 
Two People — Universal — 1 972 — 

(also Producer) 
The Hindcnburg— Universal— \915 — 

(also Producer) 
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Question: You did so much editing before you di- 
rected your first film. W hat are the advantages of 
having an editor's point of view? 

Wise: U*S helpful in visualizing how something w ill 
look on film, what coverage I feel I can use and 
under what conditions, hut it certainly is not an 
absolute prerequisite. There always are a lot of 
people around to help directors who don't know 
editing. 

Question: Some editors say: "I don't want to see 
the script. I only w ant to deal w ith this film after it's 
already shot." 

Wise: No. mine would not he that view. I would 
start out by seeing the script. I certainly would 
want to kilOW the script when I started. 1 broke in 
with a great editor. Billy Hamilton. And he told me. 
when I was a kid starting to work with him. 
" There's only one real requirement for an editor. 
You make a scene play. It may not be exactly the 
way the director shot it. but if it plays, that's it. and 
he'll like it." Thinking of those old days. Ive never 
gotten another bit of advice that's turned out to 
be so true. I had been editing film one weekend 
when I was told to lake over a picture on Monday 
from a director who had gotten way behind sched- 
ule. Veteran director Richard Wallace came up to 
the set on my first day as a director and said. "Bob. 
I only have one bit of advice togive you. If it seems 
a little slow on the set. it w ill be tw ice as slow in the 
projection room." And. oh, man. have I ever found 
that to be true. I've never forgotten that. 

When I did Somebody Up There Likes Me with 
Paul Newman. I wanted that picture to really go. to 
move, to express the restlessness of Rocky Gra/- 
iano himself. I kept pushing Paul. I'd say , "Let's 
pick it up a little bit more." Paul never completely 
grasped w hat I was getting at. I would say . "Paul. I 
know the scene feels right to you now. But I'm 
worried that it s ^o\nii to lag a little bit. Let's force 
the tempo just a bit and see if by forcing it. the scene 
won't be better." It's easy to be misled by the 
involvement at the time of shooting in a given se- 
quence, and then not relating it to the whole pic- 
ture. In a play, you've got a chance to fool around 
with a sequence, to find the best pacing. But we're 
down with our film in the cutting room six weeks 
later and we're stuck with it. Very rarely do we 
have a chance to go back and reshoot a scene. 

Question: When you told Paul Newman to push up 
his tempo, were you talking about his walk or 
speech ? 



Wise: Mostly to pick his cues up a little faster. 1 did 
a very mechanical thing on that picture because I 
wanted it reallv to move. I tried not to have a single 
dissolve or fade-in to it. I had a whole pattern in the 
film. When I'd end a sequence. I started the next 
scene with a close-up of Paul. I also started a 
technique which I have done often since. In order 
togive that on-rushing kind of feeling, I started the 
dialogue for the incoming scene ten or twelve 
frames ahead of the actual cut to it to give us a 
thrust into the scene. 1 decided that it was very 
important that this film have that kind of restless 
movement in it. I also tried to beat the liming on 
each sequence by ten percent, if I could. 

Question: That urgency you wanted was a decision 
reached before vou came in? 

Wise: That's true. This came from being in New 
York w ith Paul and Rocky . W e spent days together 
and a lot of evenings. W e studied Rocky and his 
speech patterns, his movements, his restlessness. 
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Question: What's the main advantage to being your 
own producer? 

Wise: When you are director only, most times the 
first draft of the script is done when you come on. 
But if you are also the producer, such as I've been 
on The Hindenburg, you're involved in who the 
screenwriter's going to be and in working with the 
screenwriter on the first draft. You have that 
chance then to be in right on the ground floor. When 
you're just directing, some of the casting may al- 
ready be done, and you have to accept that when 
you come on. That happened to me on Two far the 
Seesaw. Robert Mitchum and Shirley MacLaine 
were already set and a first draft screenplay already 
done before I actually came on the project. 

Question: Is the quality of film getting better 0 

Wise: I like to think so. 

Question: Is your language in telling a story chang- 
ing as the audience gets more sophisticated, espe- 
cially through television explosure? 

Wise: Yes, I believe so. I think there's a change. 1 
couldn't give you a whole chapter and verse about 
that. It's just something that you feel as you go 
along and influences the weight you give to your 
story and your shooting. Audiences are much 
quicker now to pick up on things than they were, 
say, twenty-five years ago. You don't have to lay 
things on as heavily. 

Question: Do you try then to tone down your ac- 
tors' performances? 

Wise: Sometimes you have to say, "This would be 
true if it were done back in the old days. But for 
now it's a bit too much." However, I prefer to have 
actors who can give too much, not too little, be- 
cause it's a lot simpler to put a lid on and bring it 
down than it is to try to pump something into 
somebody who really doesn't have much to give. I 
just finished with George Scott. It was a marvelous 
experience; he's such a pro. No shilly-shallying 
and no unduly digging into and analyzing the char- 
acter. We just talked about the character a bit 
before he started and then, without seeming to do 
anything, he would bring in those little touches and 
nuances to your lines which you never anticipated 
were there. 

Question: Speaking of audiences, some of your 
films carry political themes — for example. The 
Sand Pebbles and The Sound of Music. How do 
you go about reaching your audience with these 
themes — how do you dramatize them? 

Wise: Well, they work their way in. I call it a by- 
product to your basic story. But I've been taken 
apart by some people who say it's not a by-product 



but an added product. I think they're right. It's 
comment on man, on his condition and his relation 
to the world situation, and that's what I look for. 
Out of The Sand Pebbles book, I got a strong, anti- 
military theme. I liked the fact that The Sound of 
Music, in some ways a sentimental story, did have 
its point to make about the Nazis. I think you are 
better off to let your points come out as part of the 
story development and the characters rather than 
getting on a soapbox. / Want To Live! to me is a 
case in point. It's a pretty heavy piece, but we did 
not say. in so many words, "capital punishment is 
wrong and we should end it!" We felt that if the 
picture itself didn't say it, we had failed. As a 
matter of fact, I had an argument with Joe Mank- 
iewicz. whose company we made it for. Just before 
we started to shoot, he attended the last script 
session and at the end he said, C T think in that scene 
at the finish between the lawyer and the newspaper- 
men, you really have to make your point about 
capital punishment, you have to say it." We said. 
"Joe, that's crazy. If this picture itself doesn't 
indict capital punishment, I don't think what we 
say outside at the end of the film is going to do it." 
He insisted, and we cooked up something that we 
shot but never put in the picture. 

Question: You don't push the message? 

Wise: I think the main thing is not to pump away 
heavily at the theme. Let that come out through 
your characters and the development of the story. 
That would be my principle. I hope I have never 
violated it too much. I believe in an audience, in 
audience involvement, and I make pictures for au- 
diences. I make them for myself, but I also make 
them for audiences. If you have something you feel 
it is important for your film to say, it's only as 
valuable as the number of people who see your film. 
If you make a film that's so special and so lacking in 
general audience interest that only two hundred 
thousand people see it rather than twenty million, 
then you haven't really gotten your message over 
to as many people as you should. If you have 
something you want to say, try to get it out as far 
and as wide as you can. The thing that's most 
important about films, the aspect that has really 
caught me up as much as anything, is the universal- 
ity of the language of film. It really is there, you 
know. It really is, and it's marvelous to see. If you 
have made films and then see your films in another 
country and witness the audience's responses, they 
react so much the same as they do here. I went to a 
couple of showings of The Sound of Music in Ja- 
pan, and it was wonderful to sit there and see the 
same kind of response from those Japanese audi- 
ences tow ard the things of the heart. It's one of the 
pluses of the motion picture, and of television now, 
too — getting the message over, getting it all around 
the world. It doesn't seem to be helping a helluva 
lot, but we must keep trying to help get more under- 
standing between peoples, between nations. U 
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Sam June Paik : Tat her < ff \ ideol ' 



Nearly twenty years ago. Nam June Paik 
launched his storied raid upon the art and 
mind of humankind as a composer and per- 
former of music, sort of. In a touching 
piece entitled "Homage a John Cage.'* the 
serene Korean greeted his German audi- 
ence w ith .1 timid smile, then stepped 
lightly across the stage to an upright piano, 
which he willed to the floor with a stunning, 
thunderous crash. Next came "Ftudefor 
Pianoforte,* 1 an ad\ anced, moi e intricate 

\ ari.it ion on that theme. For this composi- 
tion, l*;t i k offered a hit of Chopin on the 
keyboard before leaping in tears upon the 
mutilated remains of a second piano, 
strewn all about. Grabbing a pair of fear- 
1 1 1 1 1 \ lone Shears, the mad maestro Rett 
from the w ings to the front row. where he 
scissored the shut and He ot a da//led John 
Cage, proceeding to douse Cage and pia- 
nist David ludor with a bottle's worth of 
shampoo. As the lather dripped andgath 
ered in his contemporaries' laps. Paik 
pushed his way through the startled crowd 
and fled the scene, calling back minutes 
later \ la telephone tO declare the concert 
over. It might have been more appropriate 
had he announced that the goings-on had 
hardly begun. 



I Ipon leaving the site ofhis peculiai artistic 

triumph. Nam June Paik had ritnalisticalK 
signaled his arrival at a new and different 
creative realm. For Paik. despite being 
hailed by Furopcan critics as "the world's 
most famous bail pianist," a new frontier 
beckoned, a challenge that would necessi- 
tate the temporal \ shunning of his mutant 
musical roots. He retired to a secret studio 
on the pel ipher) of( Cologne, and there he 
and Shu\ a Abe toiled tirelessly w ith the 

electrical entrails of thirteen secondhand 
tele\ ision sets, I knew there was some- 
thing to be done in lele\ ision." reflects 
Paik, "and no one else was doing it, so 1 
said, why not make it my job?" 

Like latter-day Dr. Frankensteins,Paik 
and Abe worked the dead sets over, wiring 
and rewiring the systems until a weird res- 
urrection had occurred or. rather, an en- 
tirely distinct mechanical being had been 
born. Instinctively, they seized the key to 
the medium's infinite communicative 
power — the capability for incessant ima- 
gistic flux. They bent and stretched images 
by manipulating sound waves or horizontal 
electron input . Black and white forms 
w ere i e\ ei Sed from positive to negative. A 
microphone was linked to the mechanism. 



and images were shuffled around in re- 
sponse to the human voice. The experi- 
mentation became more and more sophisti- 
cated, less and less an exercise rooted in 
novelty and chance. Clearly, the men were 
seeking to reintroduce many of the techni- 
cal flaw sand bugaboos to television, which 
others had spent years working out. As the 
intricate circuitry increased in familiarity, 
along with the images such circuitry was 

capable ol rendering, a rapport developed, 
one that mc\ itabl) led Paik toward a 
unique aesthetic direction and stance. 

In 1963 thirteen deranged tele\ ision sets 
enticed the public s curious eye at the Gal- 
ei ie Parnass in \\ uppei tal. ( >ci main . It 
was the first such exhibition any w here, and 
as the alien cathode-ray images danced 
across the phosphor-coated screens en- 
trancing all w ho beheld them, it became 
evident that Nam June Paik had provided 
the world w ith a new source forartistic 
expression. Television was no longer just a 
slavish mirror of banality. With the sudden 
notions that subject matter is arbitrary and 
boundless, thai content is incidental, indi- 
rect, and largely subordinate to the mes- 
meric magic of the medium, the repertoire 
of television imagei \ sw el led to impossibly 
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broad and exciting proportions overnight . 
Soon a semantic device was enlisted to 
accommodate the change of face. Televi- 
sion" was no longer an acceptable, exclu- 
sively definitive term for cathode-ray fare, 
so*' video" emerged to authorize the im- 
mediate sw itcheroo. Video came to repre- 
sent the boundless field of plastic, elec- 
tronic imagery, the approval of the tube 
itself as both subject and medium, and the 
release from the bind of purely realistic 
visualization. It brought license to the out- 
law . pioneer mind: ii defied imitation and 
dared inno\ ation. An vi riter Jonathan Pi ice 
explained three \ eai s .iuo. "Video is tele- 
vision with pride in itself." 

The art of video has endured a do/en \ ears 
of groping and painstaking growth, and 
now has begun to actualize its proper cul- 
tural toehold. Such prestigious exhibitors 
of fine art as New York's Leo Castelli and 
Howard \\ ise have been showing and dis- 
tributing v ideotapesfor sometime, vs ith the 

former fostering his ou n stable oftopnotch 
\ ideoartists. I he Museum of Modern Ai l 
has followed the Whitney Museum's 
lead in the artistic adventure, and 
festivals have taken place from Caracas to 
Copenhagen in recognition of the burgeon- 
ing w ave. Three noncommercial television 
stations hav e advanced the video cause in 
tins country 'with extensive ntavet ick pro- 
gramming; WNETin New York. KQFD 
in San I rancisco. and WGBH in Boston 

l he intrepid trio has had its fearlessness 

i ew aided with immense public acclaim and 
considerable institutional encouragement, 
with such august bodies as the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the National Education 
Association beneficent!) lending an en- 
lightened financial hand to then efforts. 

WGBH in Boston has been i egarded On 
most fronts as the flagship of the video 
broadcast fleet. Back in the sixties, a fore- 
sighted young producer-director. Fred 
Bar/> k. cons meed the W ( iBH manage- 
ment that something novel was on the rise 
beneath the distant tele\ ision horizon, and 

that lie should be the one to steei the sta- 
tion toward thai something's imminent, 
brilliant glow . The management bowed and 

gave him a shot. Barz) k. w ho was highly 

impressed by the technical derring-do of 
those sixty-second seductions prevalent on 
the national networks, sought at the outset 
nothing more than the resuscitation of a 
dormant v isual medium. Turning to music 
to help gel his point across. Bar/\ k quickly 



created five short tapes entitled "J a// Im- 
ages." w hich w ere precisely that — free- 
form v isual images wedded to the corre- 
sponding free-foi m musical images. Man- 
agement could hardlv believe itseyes. 
Such tine nonrealistic pictures I pari of the 
imagery involved the use of a kaleidoscope 
fitted to the camera lens) astonished them 
to such an extent that they invited Bat /y k 
to pursue his work further w ith their sup- 
port 

He did. In 1967 Bat Z) k happened to meet a 

bold \ oung l-.nglish instructoi .it rufts Uni- 
versity named David Silver, who pre\ ailed 
upon Barzyk and the powers-that-be at 
WGBH to let him set sail w ith some kinky 
ideas for the station. One of the ideas the 
British-born Silver had up his sleeve was a 
pilot program which he heliev ed could span 
an entire broadcasting season as a regular 
series. "What's Happening. Mr. Silver?" 
did just that. After enormous response to 
the initial pilot, the groundbreaking show 
had a full year's run of thirty presentations, 
all of which met or invented various criteria 
for television art. Silver's offerings ranged 
from w itches and w arlocks to William F. 
Buckley : from considerations of Black 
identity problems to those that a comely 
young w oman lounging in bed would call to 
mind. The program never ran along tradi- 
tional story lines. It was not entertainment 

Dynamic Dorothy Chiesa, director, 
WGBH New Television Workshop, 
regards the station's experimentu- 



in the sense of regarding the audience as 
inert w itness to a drama that develops 
without its involvement. It came up with a 
strikingly new format b> creating the tele- 
vision collage. 

\ccording to I red Barz) k. the most im- 
portant element of "What's Happening. 
Mr. Silver?" was " the basic technique of 
juxtaposition. \\ e were continually taking 
a group of separate pieces and placing them 
together in such a way that they comment 
on each other, acting as catalysts to present 
familial material m a provocative mannei 

rhtS juxtaposition also resulted m a sense 
ofsurpl ise and of the unexpected . " I he 
content included some pure, abstract \ ideo 
imagery, but it was composed primarily of 
aspects of everyone's daily experiences. 
When this content was subjected to the 
technique of collage, of juxtaposition of 
elements, the result was that \ iewcrs were 
compelled, somehow . to encounter and in- 
terpret their own experiences. 

The production effort behind w hat's 
Happening. \li Silver?" wasas revolu- 
tionary as the program itself. Barzyk. 
adopting John Cage's theories of chance, 
demanded that production be as unstruc- 
tured as the program and ordered all of the 
engineers involved w ith the project to doi f 
their normal functions. As a result, there 
would often be thirty video sources avail- 
able at one time, w ith a number of engi 

tion as vital to the medium. ' ' Where 
you find profit, you won't find innova- 
tion. That's basic economics. 
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neers and production staff in the control 
room. In a given program, if things got too 
boring they just sw itched to something else 
without am particular rationale. 

Say s Dorothy Chiesa, head of the 
WGBH New relevision Workshop: 

Fred was open to all ideas, taking some of 
them and making them as outrageous as 

the) could possibl) he. rhis often meant 

holding hands w n h t he engineers and other 
technicians, calming e\ cry hotly down by 
helping and encouraging them. In short. 
Fred got communication going among all 
those concerned with production, which 
must be done m telev ision. Instead of say - 
ing. 1 Hey— that's nol supposed to be red/ 
he would sa\ . Well, let's make it red and 
love it/ " 

After "W hat's Happening, Mr. Silver?" 

ended its run, things real!) picked upal 
WGBH. I ii si came the"Artists-in-Tele- 

vision" project made possible h\ a gener- 
ous gi ant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, w hich was earmarked specifically for 
the importation of artists from v ariOUS 
fieldstothestudiosot\V(iRH I he hope 
was that in putting these artists in touch 

w ith the people and facilities of the station, 
they would grovs professionally andcre- 
ativel) . .is would WGBH. Coupled with 
this project was a major development that 
occurred hey ond the w alls ot the station. 

In IW>X the tii st "portapak" \ ideotapc 
camera was commercially introduced, and 
this proved to be a landmark in the growth 
Of video ait. Basically .the portapak treed 
the artist in two enormously important 
ways I >nc, it reduced costs from an aver- 
age of $260 per hour of tape to S IS per hour 
(the difference hetw ecu tWO-inch and halt- 
inch v ideotape), and From the $50-100,000 
foi a camera to a mere $2.5(K) or less; two, 
the trim, battel y -pow ercd portapak en- 
abled the artist to leave behind the studio 
and all dependence upon a crew . The por- 
tapak not onl) increased fus mobility. . hut 
enhanced the puntv of his personal vision 
as w ell. The outgrow th o! the foundation 

grant and the portapak breakthrough be- 
came e\ idenl at WGBH in 1969 with "The 
Medium is the Medium." ' a half-houi spe- 
cial broadcast w hich set v ed to alert the 
nationwide view ing audience to the adv ent 
of the blossoming \ ideo art. 

Six high!} accomplished artists contrib- 
uted segments to "The Medium is the Me 
dium." Nam June Paik headed the roster 
w ith a rambowed array of technically gen- 
erated puns upon familial \ isual tonus and 
effects. ( )tto Piene presented two image 



sources, contrasting sharply with the myr- 
iad sources employ ed h\ Paik. Piene used 
a grid of colored dots which melted into 
abstract patterns acrOSSthe screen. Then 
he ottered a tape of his M Manned Helium 
Sculpture." a nocturnal event in w hich a 
ninety-five-pound gu I floated to a height of 
forty feet, attached to eight hundred feet of 
poly cthy lene tubing tilled w ith helium. The 
mixing of the tw 0 images prt)\ ided a hint of 
the spectrum of possibilities aw ait ing the 

users and viewers of \ ideo. Intermedia art- 
ist Aldo l ambellini. exclusively concerned 
w ith the theme of "black" as a concept and 
social experience, showed thirty Black 
children in the WGBI I studio interacting 
w it h a thousand color slides and seven 
16mm films projected into space Other 
works presented in ' The Medium is the 
Medium" were Thomas I adlock's "Ar- 
chetron" (creator of archetypes), a syn- 
thesi/er-like armament that real i anges 
television signals into patterned, con- 
stantly changing effects; "Capriccio for 
TV." a video ballet by James Seawright: 
and Mian kaprow \ ' Hello." which 
transformed a meaningless greeting into a 
kind ot poetic charade* 

The surpi ismg success ot I lie Medium 
is the Medium" ' led to similar ventures, all 
of which fanned the \ ideo flame higher and 
prompted the WGBH hierarchy to con- 
sider a fullei . more consistent commitment 
to the nascent broadcast ait. A generous 
grant of$250,000 from the Nam June Paik 

advised Rockefellei Foundation provided 

the impel us and w hcrew ithal for such a 
leap of faith, and a year ago the New Tele- 
\ ision Workshop w as spaw ned by WGBH. 



moiis closed ^\oovs in an abandoned mo\ ic 
house in the proletarian suburb of Water- 
tow n. the Workshop selves to utilize and to 
explore the w ealth of new technology, and 
to make it available to the more willing and 
imaginative members of the public. One 
needn't he an accomplished artist or long- 
standing \ ideophile to partake in the al- 
truistic w orkshop crusade. With the sub- 
mission of an orderly proposal to Work- 
shop Directoi Dorothy Chiesa and ber 
predominant!) \ olunteer staff, anyone is 

likely to he given camera, tape, a modest 
cost allow ancc. crew . and w hates ei guid- 
ance and inspiration might be necessary for 

realizing their hopes for an incomparable 

visual monument . 

Even before the birth of the New Televi- 
sion Workshop was announced, overa 
hundred proposals were received for proj- 
ects that might ' further the video me- 
dium. "( H those applicants approved and 
commissioned, a feu have had their tape 



pla\ ed on national public broadcast televi- 
sion, while retaining all non-broadcast 
rights to their work Thus a v ideoartist 
can market his tapes through a gallery or 
peddle them directly to private collectors. 

I he Woi kshop is \ irtually unparalleled 
m the television universe, and the dynamic 
Chiesa sees its function being as vital to 
telev ision as puie research is to science. 
Basically sav s Chiesa. ' the Workshop 

is experimentation in television. To my 
mind, there is no other valid research going 
on in the held, to sav the least . \s it stands 
now. television is almost destructive. TV 

bureaucracies resist innovation. Where 
you find profit . you won't find innovation. 
That's bask economics. 

" 1 elev ision i s one of the few modem 

industries th.it deals directly with people s 
minds. And ifthercisany research going 
on outside ofoui WOI k here . none of it 
certainly , is mmd-boggling. All the public 

gets v ear after v ear is the same old stuff. 
Isn't anybody ashamed?" 

Nam June Paik once declared that the onl y 

hope for the progressive!) shunned, more- 
and-more isolated, contemporary artist is 
to hav e him seen and utilized like the Ren 
aissance cathedral builders, whoenvi- 
sioned and crafted kinetic w ombs of spiri- 
tual magnificence. In this age of political- 
economic Babel building and religious tem- 
ples ot reason. ( hiesa has trudged through 

the w ilderness to join Paik on the overlook 

She sees more to telev ision than a mug of 
Manv Reasoner's honest chops. She 
know s that the new mobile v ideo ware is 
w orthy of more than Super Bow I sideline 
shots. And she suspects that people Other 
than Carroll ( )'( onnoi w ill ultimate!) pen- 
etrate the v ast potentialities of the medium. 

*' I raditionall) . the artists have pos- 
sessed the imagination and the w ill tocx- 
plore new possibilities." she sav s. 'w ith 
out a care m the world foi the old rigidities 
attached to rules and standards and regula- 
tions. So the) are exactly the light people 
to explore this medium. Exploring it, in the 
larger sense . not just for themseh es or the 
v ideo a 1 1 movement, but exploring it foi 
answ ers. ideas, and new questions w hich 
might spur others, w hich might feed off 
into other areas of the industry , This can 
only make the medium more stimulating 
and, of course, a lot more valuable." 

Proof of sucha prognostication has al- 
ready been supplied b> "Video Television 

Rev iew .*' a twentv six part weeklv series 
pi esented In VY( iBH " Video I elev ision 
Review is. in effect, a forum and show 

case tor the v ideo pioneering prevalent to- 
day . particularly hv the New I elev ision 
Workshop. Spanning the gamut ot telev i- 

sion art, from entirely abstract imager) of 

w hich the technology . rather than the art- 
ist . is often creator, to the documentary. 
* % VTR" attempts to broaden both the pub- 
lic Consciousness and tO intensify a more 
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Peter Campus, experimental video 
artist, appears and disappears in his 
ow n ' 'Set of Coincidences/ 1 




expansive identification of broadcast tele- 
vision. According to Chiesa, "The major 
obstacle w e face in video is this very basic 
one: the task of reeducating people visu- 
ally. You see. no one really expects any- 
thing from this television medium. We've 
actually been trained not to." 

" Video Television Review" has set out 
u> reeducate the viewing masses, employ- 
ing many gifted makers of video artistry — 
know n and unknow n. artists and other- 
wise — to lure the audience into its fertile- 
sphere. ( )ne of the more popular artists to 
present works during this highly rated 
show is accomplished New York video 
man Peter Campus. A former devotee of 
experimental psychology, Campus draws 
upon tentative personal bases for schizoid 
images entitled "Set of Coincidences."' de- 
picting himself as a man whose tenure in 
this world is at once stark, brittle, and help- 
lessly prone to external hostilities. He is 
seen alone in his austere apartment, stand- 
ing In a w indow , then sitting in a chair, 
then \ isited by his zombie-like second self. 
He stands expressionless inside an under- 
ground auto tunnel, hovering unfixed, then 
begins to spin propeller-like as he splits 
into multiple effigies. Finally , he is con- 
sumed b\ an onslaught of video noise and 
disappears. "I'm not interested in explor- 
ing the medium/' Campus relates, "but 
every thing I do connects with it." 

Bill Wegman is another video artist w ho 
lias engaged an av id television following 
through Ins work w ith WGBH and the 
"Video Television Review ." Wegman's 
work gra\ itates toward the sw irling eddies 
of absurdity , w ith imagery such as that of a 
dour, often doleful, dog struggling for a 
semblance of existential dignity as his legs 
are carefully pulled apart by mysterious 
tethers, or that of a man shackled by an 



unchanging grin— the product of shock 
therapy— w hich has left him plagued w ith 
t lie soulful predicament familiar to the dog. 
Related somew hat to Wegman's micro- 
vision is the macro-work of Andy Mann. 
Mann moves through an endless, arid so- 
cial landscape. Curiously . the horrifying 
familiarity of his subject constitutes its sig- 
nificance and strength. 

Frank Gillette's work is a graphic exam- 
ple of the uncompromisingartist brought to 
the phosphor screen. With his"Quidditas," 
Gillette uses technology to explore 
man's basic ecological foundation. "1 want 
to take this advanced tool of television anil 
turn it back on itself.'* he says, " to convey 
the most primordial of sources: our basic 
life-support system." To do so. he wades 
through streams and w alks across dunes, 
fields, and forests w ith an eye that ab- 
stracts in a way reminiscent of Georgia 
O'Keeffe. Using landscapes in "real time." 

he discovers the essential aspects of each 
landscape and renders them abstract in 
their own form. Related to Gillette's work, 
much the same w ay that Mann s is linked 
to Wegman's. is that of Ros Barron, a fe- 
male \ isionary w hose video w ork is clearly 
in the area of tine art. Her images are in- 
tensely hermetic and personal. In one 
video piece, instead of portraying and pay 
ing homage to man's ecological roots, she- 
presents a human being as fearfully insepa- 
rable from them: such as her image of a 
woman try ing to raise herself from a shroud 
of sand b\ the shore, or another woman so 
draw n to death that she performs a graceful 
masturbatory dance upon a tombstone. 
Barron's work is consistent . It is sophisti- 
cated, earnest . and refined. Most impor- 
tant of all— and this is a draw back of most 
instant . visual art- her images bear the 
stamp of a sincere, possessive hand. As 
much as the painter, w ho claims his every 
color and form with the ritualistic stroke of 
his brush. Barron's images are intimate and 
identifiable beyond any question of acci- 
dent or incident. 

As the dauntless troops of the New Televi- 
sion Workshop continue onw ard across an 
increasingU sympathetic terrain, their ma- 
jor obstacles have become less threaten- 
ing, more theoretical. For instance, speak- 
ing as we have of fine art, what of the 
presentation given to video pieces that be- 
long to that category? Would Vei nicer 
ha\ e his paintings hung in the kitchen? 
Chiesa offers surprising news that, instead 
of seeking out the rare air of a museum 01 
gallery conducive to sensitive considera- 
tion of a work of art. "Artists do want their 
tapes broadcast. I guess they feel that they 
can reach more people that way, although 
none of them ha\ e chosen to shun the g.il 
leries and museums. ' ' 

A second hurdle to be jumped is the size 
of the screen itself. Television simplv 
cannot offer the immense call to illusion 



that the cinema can. and this results in a 
fugitive audience, one that must be appre- 
hended immediately and relentlessly . The 
little screen simply cannot dominate one's 
field of vision. The best example of this is 
the television presentation of such gargan- 
tuan imagery as the desert landscapes in 
Lawrence oj Arabia. The view er tends to 
lose the sense of geograpln with Peter 
O'Toole dashing about in his incongruous 
sandbox. With works like Campus' "Set of 
Coincidences" on the tube,viewers are ex- 
pected to not only lend undivided attention 
to the screen, but to involve themselves 
w ith it . 

Answers to these and other questions 
.ue by no means unavailable. Firsl of all. a 
Boston-based concern called Advent has 
marketed a sev en-foot tcle\ ision screen 
that is liable to redefine all notions of home 
\ ideo view ing. Then there is the altitude 
that video art might have to compromise 
itself in order to be a viable force in broad- 
east tele\ ision. Henry Bccton. program 

manager for Cultural Affairs at WGBH, 
contributes these portentous and. to some, 
unsettling words. "You've got to recog- 
nize that people just cannot \ lew television 
w ith a hundred percent of their attention. I 
think that the w hole \ ideo art movement, if 
it is to attract a mass audience, or a larger 
and more significant audience, has got to 
become more conscious of entertainment 
techniques." 

Perhaps not so much entertainment as 
the medium's foremost source of strength, 
the pow er of intimacy . of familiarity. Ev- 
ery successful program in the history of 
tele\ ision has reflected the \ icwer's need 
for something to relate to. for trustworthy 
companionship, for father figures, or for 
friends. In terms of imagery, such bow mg 
to mass needs is unthinkable. But as for the 
presentation and handling of that imagery , 
it's time to return to Nam June Paik. On 
"The Medium is the Medium.'' Paik dis- 
played his " Electronic Opera No. 1 ." 
While his offscreen pianist performed Bee- 
thoven's Moonlight Sonata, an offscreen 
Paik from time to time asked his viewers to 
close one or both eyes This is audience 
participation IV." he announced. Asc\c- 
lids fluttered across the land, television 
sets rocked back and forth with multiple 

images of nude go-go dancers. Richard 

Nixon's face gone big enchilada as he 
talked about the "brilliant" John Mitchell, 
happy hippies looking quite high and hav- 
w ire. and mellifluous patterns, dancing and 
rolling through colorful cathode-ray space. 
Ultimately, Paik's somber voice emerged 

again. This time he actualized the most 
bizarre capacity of broadcast television, 
that electronic household friend. "Please 
follow instructions." intoned the diminu- 
tive Paik, "Turn your television setoff. " 



Alan Greenberg is a free-lance writer and 
photographer. 
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FAMILY 
PORTRAITS 



"Mommy, how do 
you feel about 
Peter and my 
living together 
without being 
married?" 

"That's a marvel- 
ous question. 
As long as your 
father's not here, 
lean answer it/' 



Elisabeth Weis 

A microphone pokes into the corner of the frame 
and reminds us that this "home movie" is going 
public. The mother's wry response is a way of 
acknowledging that her remarks are meant for her 
husband, as well as for her daughter, and for the 
audience of her daughter's film. Living with Peter. 
The episode gives us an inkling of how filmmakers' 
public and private lives intersect v\ hen they choose 
to make films about themselves and their families. 

Since the days w hen proud Papa I umiere first 
fed Baby in front of the camera, home movies have 
thrived. Unscripted, unedited, and unloved by 
anyone except the dearest of friends, they have 
generallv deserved the affectionate scorn heaped 
upon them. But now there is a trend among inde- 
pendent filmmakers to make documentaries about 
their own families, and these go further and deeper 
than anything in the typical home movie. 

The urge behind these films comes from the 
filmmakers* desire to understand themselves 
through their origins — genetic and ethnic. There 
are variations within the form, but basically the 
films are the same. Most often the filmmaker is 



conducting an interview, perhaps w ith a Jew ish 
mother or an estranged father, or a grandmother 
from the old country. (The films listed at the end of 
this article portray fifteen parents, five grand par- 
ents, six brothers, and one aunt.) In films like Dick 
Rogers" i.lcplumts and Miriam Weinstein*sL/Y///e 
with Peter, the filmmakers themselves remain the 
central figures. In others, a low profile is kept , and 
what emerges is a sympathetic portrait of an older 
relative, as in Mirra Bank's Yudie, Phil Messina's 
Mamma, and Martha Cool klgc'sOhl-idshiontd 
Woman. 

Typically, these films are made b\ people in their 
late twenties w ho have passed through the parent- 
hatingphase of tossing out theirentire heritage and 
are now trying to sort out those values they'd like to 
discard from those they intend to keep. As Amalie 
Rothschild sav s. in Xana, Mom, ami Me. ' "When 
you start to think about yourself as a mother, you 
have to stop thinking of yourself as a child. 1 see mv 
parents in a new way. I've begun to feel ihe con- 
tinuity between the generations as well as the 
change.'' 
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The rediscovering of one's parents is \ ividlx de- 
picted \n Joyce al Thirty-four t by Joyce Chopra and 
Claudia Weill. The film is essential!) an auto- 
biographical exploration of how Chopra comes to 
terms w ith both raising a child and having a career. 
But the more revealing insights have todo with the 
filmmaker's revaluation ot her roots after she has 
her babj For the first time in \ ears, she w ants to go 

to her grandmother's house Tor Passox er l partlx to 
show offhernexx daughter. Sara). And she sees her 
mother and grandmother in a new light. At the end 
she muses: "If mx mother loved me as much as I 
love Sara, she must have suffered a great deal. " 

Obviously, the women's movement has had a lot 
to do with the proliferation of family portraits by 
prompting the artists to reassess their ideas about 
familx roles. \ nd this perhaps accounts for the fact 
that moi e women than men hax e dealt Vt ith the 
subject. w hile men tend to express their autobiog- 
raphies in fictional forms, in the tradition of FelUni, 
TruflFaut, et al. Martin Scorsese's documentary 
about his parents, Italianamerican^ iscertainh one 
of the most charming of the familx portraits, but it is 
in some vv a\ s less personal than his tletion feature. 
Mean Streets, in which he expressed the anguish 
and confusion involved in a Catholic upbringing m 
Little Italy. 

Similarly, Phil Messina's Mamma does not con- 
vey its directors personal sense of urgency about 
his roots. Rather, he appears to hax e interx iewed 
his grandmother in order to understand xvhat he 
considers to be the profound ps\ ehological influ- 
ence of Sicilian emigrants' values on their descen- 
dants here. 

Men have indeed contributed some intenselj 
personal films about their roots, but most have 
dex eloped among father figures of the American 
ax ant-garde. In filming their family portraits. Jonas 
and Adolfas Mekas, Jerome Hill, and Robert Frank 



avoid the conventional interview format and work 
m their own, individual stj les. 

Jonas Mekas made Reminiscences of a Journey 
to Lithuania in the diary form he is know n foi His 
film and his brother Adolfas* film. (t< »///e Home, 
were made during and after their first trip back to 
their homeland and family in 1972 after a twent\ 
se\ en \ ear absence, w hich began w ith forced exile 
and work in a Nazi labor camp before thex emi- 
grated to America. 

The more ambitious of the two isReminiSi em es, 

which as Mekas sa\ s. is mostly "about myself as a 
displaced person, my relation to home, memory, 
culture, uprootedness, childhood." The reminis- 
cences are on the sound track, w here Mekas* nai i a 
tion connect s his past to his present and his life to 
his work. By contrast, the \ isuals are more im- 
mediate. Mekas recorded his joy through his cam 
era. and he has preserved the spontaneitx of his 
reactions. His feelings are conveyed bj the wax he 
pla\ s w ith his camera — the changes of speed, ex- 
posure, rhythm— and hx the images he chooses to 
light upon — of flowers, familx members, eats. 
ha\ fields, a beloxed w ell. It is surelx one of the best 
of the form. 

Adolfas Mekas' Going Home is a heartier, less 
contemplative film, made with his w ife, Pola 
Chapel le. As he revisits the scenes of his xouth. he 
sometimes reads from his old diary to heighten 
their meaning for us. Iti both films their peasant 
mother emerges strongly — an aged Lithuanian Ma 
.load w ho has lost much of her family, but who has 
never been uprooted from the soil she is so close to. 
She refers to her fix e sons as the five birch trees she 
planted. 

Jerome Hill's / Hm Portrait is the autobiography 
of the artist and patron of avant-garde films w ho 
died in 1972. The grandson of James J. Hill, the 
railroad magnate, and the son of an ax id camel B 
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Left: Martha Coolidge. director, and 
Roger Dean, assistant cameraman, 
shooting a sequence for Not a Pretty 
Picture. The director plays herself, 
and is also played by an actress. 



Above: Mabel Til ton Coolidge (sec- 
ond from left). Smith College, class of 
1908. From Old-Fashioned Woman. a 
film by Martha Coolidge. 
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buff. Hill and his family continually documented 
their lives with stills and movies. Hill describes his 
life-long love affair with film and gives us a 
privileged glimpse of the turn-of-the century life- 
style of an American family so wealthy they im- 
ported Pathe cameramen from Hollywood to film 
their home mm ies. 

Robert Frank, photographer of the beat genera- 
tion ( /'//// My Daisy), examines his own role as a 
father in Conversations in Vermont. The short, 
cinema-verite style film reflects the inevitability of 
the generation gap as Frank and his two teenagers 
try, without great success, to compare their views 
on the children's upbringing, first at home and 
then in a progressive school-commune. 

Franks film, like the explorations of the young- 
er independents, is searching but unresolved. 
With that exception, the film meditations of the 
other avant-garde figures ( Hill and the Mekas 
brothers ) are superior to the self-examinations of 
the younger independents. The older artists are 
simply more interesting, and they have found vis- 
ual styles more expressive than the "talking 
heads" that plague synchronized sound inter- 
\ iews. 

The documentaries that give us portraits of rela- 
tives are usually more polished than the movies 
that concentrate directly on the filmmakers' iden- 
tity problems. These are more ambitious if less 
satisfying, though with a polemical value which 
sometimes offsets their formal limitations. 

Amalie Rothschild's Nana, Mom, and Me is vir- 
tually the prototype of films that explore personal 
identity through family roles. Rothschild started 
out to portray her relationship to her eighty -si \- 
year-old grandmother, but her Nana w as about as 
willing to answer personal questions as John Ford 
was for Peter Bogdanovich. "I've got nothing 
more to say about that," Nana snaps, when asked 



about her past . So Amalie turns to her mot her to 
learn more about Nana. At first resentful at being 
"sandwiched" between two generations, the 
mother soon warms up, and the film eventually 
switches its focus to the two younger women. 

Amalie is constantly on camera, asking ques- 
tions most of us would avoid. She asks her 
mother, an artist, if she resents her daughter's 
gre ater success, if her child-rearing duties i n te r- 
fered with her artistic life. Amalie questions with 
an uncomfortable persistence. She doesn't hide 
the less fiatteringaspectsof herself( Nana accuses 
her of being "bold" and "bra/en"). And if she 
sometimes tricks her grandmother into talking 
(she records a phone conversation), she doesn't 
hide her bag of dirty tricks. 

Rothschild's films are not neat, comfortable 
packages. They are raw social documents dealing 
w ith toucln issues, and they provoke strong reac- 
tions. Her approach finds a strongerjustification 
in // Happens to Us, in w hich she interviews 
women who, like her, have had abortions. The 
film is predicated on the notion that a stigma at- 
taches to abortions so long as women don't come 
out of the closet and talk about them. As in Nana . 
Mom, and Me, Rothschild probes her private life 
in front of the camera on the assumption that 
doing so will free others to deal with their lives. 

Whether Rothschild's self-explorations alienate 
or attract varies with the audience. C ertainly the 
most moving moments in Sana, Mom, and \l< 
come in the portrayal of her mother as an articu- 
late, wise, yet unidealized woman. In one se- 
quence, the mother looks through the family 's old 
8mm home movies and snapshots, and she con- 
nects her sense of identity to her appearance. 
Nana had prepared her for the conventional 
woman's role, trying with dresses, makeup, and 
permanents to transform her hopelessly plain 



daughter. Ihc mother's straight, red hair had been 

forcibl) crimped and primped in the fashion ol the 

da) . Not until she reached .1 sense of herself, in 
her late twenties, did Amalie's mother settle on 

the more becoming straight hairstyle, and that 

change is documented on film. Xana. Mom. and 
\I( ends w ith the mothcrgiving Amalie a 
haircut in a st\ le her daughter chooses— and a 

hug, 

What Amalie Rothschild attempts through 
dialogue — toexplorc connections between 
generations — Dick Rogers attempts through im- 
ages. He hardly appears on camera, hut his pies 
ence in Elephants is felt e\ en more than Amalie's 
in Nana. 

Rogers' method is to create a sense of how it 
feels to live w ith his particular heritage. He comes 
fromafamilv of wealths New Yorkers w ho are 
upset w nli his inelegant life-style. At one point his 
mother orders him to get all his messy film equip- 
ment out of her living room. Rogers is not much 
interested in having his parents talk at the camera. 
In one sequence he play s simultaneously the sepa- 
1 tie comments of his parents, so that we can pick 
uponlv catchwords — "success." "securitv ." 
•responsibility." "love"— as they might ebb and 
Mow through the son's consciousness. The domi- 
nant images are of elephants — caged and chained 
—and the) w 01 k beautifully as a metaphor for the 
w ay Ins past w eighs down on him. Rogers con\ e\ S 
his ideas through subjective use of sounds and im- 
ages. But he doesn't seem to trust his poetic 
method and throws in a closing monologue to 
make his ideas explicit. "I'm tw entv -nine years 
old . . . . I wanted to make a film about the. . . 
forces that limit someone, that they have no con- 
trol over, like their familv . their past, and their 
relationship to pow er and the society thev live 
in." 

Rogers' film acknowledges openlv w hat main 
others do tacitly— thev sen e as therapeutic "rites 
of passage,* 1 as they have been called. Many 
filmmakers have to liberate themselves bv dealing 
w ith their ow n past on film before thev can turn to 
other work. 

If Martin Scorsese's family film. 
Italianamerican, w as therapeutic for anyone, it 
w as for his parents. His father is finally getting 
Over his sin ness at seeing himself on film ( his w ifc 
had logo to the film s premiere at t ho New York 
Film Festival last year w ithoul him). And Mrs. 
Scorsese says she learned from watching it that 



Left: Nana. Mom. and Mc.hy Amalie 
Rothschild. The director is seen with 
her mother and grandmother. 

Riitht: Yudie, in the film by Mirra 
Bank . ' ' We don 't hear her questions - 
only Yudie' s responses." 



her husband bites his lips when he's nervous, and 
that she cuts in on him w hile talking. She's trying 
to correct both habits. 

Scorsese's method of poi tra\ ing his parents on 
film is to let them be themselves. I le questions 
them about his origins, but there is little anguish or 
self-investigation. Rather, his low-key presence 
spurs his parents to play their familial roles for the 
camera. What sticks in our memory is not w hat 
they say. but how the parents and son interact. 
Scorsese captures the casual banter of a family 

quite sine of their identities. 

With Scorsese's mother as the family's spokes 
person* I talianamerican is in the chicken soup 
school of family portraits on film. These are affec- 
tionate \ lew s of women whooffei recipes tor food 
and happiness. The) have a Strong sense of self 
and are always the same, off camera or on. In Ken 
Schneider's Chicken Soup, aCatskill grandmother 
teaches the camera the only way to make the 

kosher panacea, and then fishes for compliments 
from her husband as the two eat it . In 
Italianamerican. Scoi sese pays tribute to his 
mother's traditional values by printing as part of 
the end titles the recipe tor the spaghetti sauce she 
has been cooking during the filming. 

Printing the recipe was one surprise Scorsese 
cooked up for his mother. The other was the inclu- 
sion of many scenes he had promised not to use. 
Mrs. Scorsese recalls: "I kept saying, don't put 
that in. And he'd say , ( )h. no. 1 wouldn't put that 
in.' But then he did anyway. I told him he was a 
son-of-a-gun. Hut he said if he had taken cverv - 
thingout that I had asked him to there wouldn't 
have been anything left 

Of course. Mrs. Scorsese wasn't really annoyed 
with her son. It the affectionate give-and-take of 
then relationship seems familiar, it should. It's 
obv iouslv a source of the warm and fiiim v friend 




ship between mother and son central to Scorsese's 
Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore. 

Schneider's Chicken Soup is not properly a fam- 
ily portrait, although it certainly is a close relative, 
if not a progenitor, of the genre. Schneider based it 
on memories of his ( at skill childhood, but his 
grandparents weren't alive, and his parents had 
moved to Florida. "Imagine plucking a chicken 
with a palm tree in the background !" ' says 
Schneider. So he filmed somebody else's grand- 
mother. 

Some filmmakers use their camera to keep their 
distance on the far side of the lens. Others use the 
filming as a way of communicating with their sub- 
jects. One young woman made a film about her 
lather — idealized — partly to persuade him that she 
could be serious about something. And Miriam 
Weinstein shot Living with Peter as a way of get- 
ting across to her boyfriend that she'd rather be 
married to him than shacking up. (The sequel is 
We Get Married Twice.) 

C 

%^omc films may be therapeutic for their mak- 
ers, but they don't communicate much to us. Others 
make us wonder if there shouldn't be a sub- 
category of the personal film called the * too- 
personal film." There is a very thin line between 
taking the emotional risks necessary for art and 
making a fool of oneself. 

Special problems arise when a filmmaker ex- 
pects his family to share those risks. The advan- 
tage of filming relatives is that the filmmaker can 
capture intimate, relaxed moments that no 
stranger could ever get. An outsider would have to 
obtain a legal release form to use anyone on film. 
A relative depends on mutual trust. 

One filmmaker asked me not to mention a cer- 
tain sequence that she kept in her film, after a 
month's agonizing, because it made a crucial 
point. Her sensitive relative, whose hearing is 
weak, hasn't noticed it, but her eyesight is fine. 

It is fascinating to watch the unspoken "con- 
tracts" between filmmaker and family in these 
films. Some filmmakers only ask "safe" questions 
which won't upset the family. Others press hard- 
er, knowing that their relatives will stop them if 
necessary. 

Martha Coolidge's fascinating film, David: Off 
and On, could have been made only by David s 
sister. Martha interviewed her twenty-one-year- 
old brother, a drug addict who still was in- 
stitutionalized after three years of psychiatric 
treatment. David is remarkably open with his sis- 
ter, sensing that she won't exploit him. He talks 
about his stepfather, his impotence, his time in 
jail. But when she asks him to discuss his "crazi- 
ness," he very quietly says no, he won't talk 
about it. "Not even alittle bit, David?" "No, not 
even a little bit." 



David was released shortly after the filming, and 
now . several years later, he is married and a 
father — and still "clean." 

All of Martha Coolidge's films are about per- 
sons very close to her, but though she appears in 
her films, she believes that her own struggles 
should not appear on film. "Films are too expen- 
sive to make self-indulgent personal statements. I 
make films for other people. " 

\v\Old-Fashioned Woman, her portrait of her 
eighty-six-year-old Yankee grandmother, 
Coolidge says that she wants to see the links be- 
tween her past and the future. The film begins and 
ends with the family 's annual Thanksgiving re- 
union at the grandmother's house, but what vividly 
emerges is a portrait of someone living alone with 
incredible dignity and strength of character. Mabel 
Tilton Coolidge is her own woman with surprising, 
unpredictable opinions, given her conservative 
background (she is an active member of the DAR 
and the descendant of a patrician New England 
family distantly related to Calvin Coolidge). She's 
all for birth control, even if the method she herself 
practiced was "abstinence." Her senses are fail- 
ing, but her mind isn't, and she is too busy for 
self-pity. Hercomment on her granddaughter's 
questioning: "I nevergot into this psychological 
investigation of our inner selves. We didn't 
bother; wejust lived." 

Coolidge has put herself at the center of her 
latest film. Not a Pretty Picture (completed this 
fall). An account of her rape in 1962 at the age of 
sixteen, the film cuts back and forth between 
then, in w hich Martha is played by an actress, and 
the present, in which Martha plays herself as di- 
rector of the film. Thus, Martha has managed to 
make her most personal film through the use of 
fiction. 

The film recreates the impact of the rape on 
Martha by showing how its reenactment, shot as a 
rehearsal, affects those working on the film. The 
actress, herself raped when she was fifteen, says 
the reenactment wasa "milestone" for her. The 
actor playing the rapist finds in himself the possi- 
bility for violence and reveals that he did not have 
total control over his actions, much as Erland 
Josephson and Liv Ullmann discovered their po- 
tential for violence when they were filming the 
fight sequence \n Scenes From a Marriage. 

Mirra Bank doesn't appear in her film about her 
aunt. Yudie. We don't even hear her questions 
— only Yudie's responses. The film was very per- 
sonal, but Bank decided not to make that side ex- 
plicit on film. The niece saw herself in her aunt's 
temperament and Jewish heritage. But when she 
edited Yudie, she cut herself out of the film. She 
explains, "I had more intimacy and freedom by 
not having to deal with my reactions to myself on 
film." 

Yudie, born in the heart of New York's Lower 
East Side, is an intelligent, personable, and attrac- 
tive woman. Despite her simple existence (she has 
one hot plate for a kitchen and works in her 



Directors and Distributors of Family Portraits 

( 'hicken Soup bj Ken Schneider. Carousel Films. 

Conversations in Vermont by Robert Frank. New 
Yorker Films. 

David: Off and On by Martha Cool idge. Films In- 
corporated. 

Elephants b) Dick Rogers. Film Images/Radim. 
Film Portrait by Jerome Hill. Monument Films. 
Going Home by Adotfas Mekasand PoIaChapelle. 

New Yorker Films. 
Italianamerican by Martin Scorsese. 
Joyce at Thirty-four by Claudia Weill and Joyce 



Chopra. Cyclops Films. 

Living with l\n r by Miriam Weinstein. 

Mamma by Phil Messina. National Communica- 
tions Foundation. 

Nana, Mom. ({ml \/< by Amalie Rothschild. New 
Day Films. 

Old-I'ashiom d W oman b\ Martha Coolidge. Films 

Incorporated. 
Reminiscences of a Journey to Lit/mania by Jonas 

Mekas. Monument Films. 
///< Rest is Silence by Hart Perry. 
U i ( ict Married I 'wice b\ Mil lain Weinstein. 
Yitdic by Mirra Hank. New Day Films. 



brother's yard goods store ). she has the spunk for 
life of Ruth Gordon's character mHarotdand 
Maude —though w ithout the eccentricities and 
coyness that ring false in that movie. 

Mirra Bank might have turned the film into a 
brief for happy single-womanhood, but instead re- 
cords Yudie's ambivalence. "I would ask. % Are 
you prepared to spend the rest of your life with 
this man. w ith all the intimacies of marriage and so 
Oft? 1 and invariabK I would hesitate and the an- 
swer would be. no." I hen she reflects. "You begin 
to feel that you've done the w rong thing, that you 
didn't have a family of your own — and that's how 
Heel." 

Will the gallery of family portraits continue to 
expand / There are serious works still in the mak- 
ing. Maxi Cohen is w orking w ith Joel Gold on a 
film about her lather w hich she began before she 
knew he was dying of cancer. The film examines 
the complex, evolving relationships of the film- 
maker, her father, and her two brothers, w ho sac- 
rificed their own interests tostay with their father 
during the last months. Hart Perry's The Rest is 
Silence also concerns a death in the family. The 
film's Shakespearean title is also the name of an 
abstract statue made by a family friend in memory 
of Perry \ brother, who committed suicide at the 
age of twenty-one. The film is about the sculptor, 
friendship and handling of death through art . 

Predicting the outcome of the family portrait 
trend means speculating about the emotional and 
creative currents among independent filmmakers 
and about the thinking of the grant makers and 
foundations on which they must depend. In the 
past tew \ ears the foundations have gladly sup- 
ported such projects. Is this because these films 
are "safe"? They do tend to be apolitical. What- 
ever has spaw ned this trend, the subject provides 
an economical wa\ of making a film of signifi- 
cance. Certainly , it w ill be hard to find another 
subject that has such ad\ antagesas location shoot- 
ing with free room ami hi >ard advice, and chicken 
soup for the entire crew. 

Elisabeth Weis is completing her doctorate in film 
at Columbia University while teaching film history 
and aesthetics at Brooklyn College. 




Ezbieta Mekas (above right and he- 
low) mother of Jonas Mekas in his 
Reminiscences of a Journey to Lithu- 
ania. A trip hack home aft era twenty- 
seven-year absence which begins with 
a forced exile and work in a Nazi labor 
camp. 
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A Director Turns Teacher 



Film as 
Experience 



Joseph Lederer 




Left: Nicholas Ray, w hile teaching at 
Harpur College, and w ith Joan 
Craw ford on the set oj Johnny Guitar, 
filmed in IV54. His Hollywood career 
was one ofsm cesses, failures, and 
mis sed opportunities . 



Are you the new professor? 
Yeh % I gut n i so. 

Don't von know / 
lev . . . / am. 

Aren' t you too old to bi one* pro- 
fessor? 
((ihi/ed stare) 
From Hollywood, huh? 
(Bemused nod) 

You make that Eskimo picture w ith 

Anthonv Quinit? 
Ych. 

And those films with Bogart? 

Ych. 

Then w hat the hell arc you doing 
here, man? 

What was Nicholas Ray cone of 
the great directors of his generation." 
according to Orson Welles) doing 
on the campus of a state university, 
shooting a movie with a cast and crew 
made up of students'? The above ex- 
change is from their movie You Can't 
Go Home; one. four years in the 
making, that grew out of the experi- 
ences, preoccupations, and fantasies 
of the people who came together to 
make it: a bunch of college students 
and a then si \ty-year-old director. 

Nicholas Ray is an imposing pres- 
ence — well over six feet tall, with the 
build of an over-the-hill athlete, a 
majestic head of white hair, and a 
face both rugged and sensual. And he 
is an actor, a well-trained one; judg- 
ing from the way he mo\es and the 
measured resonance of his \oice. 

It's Sunday and my first encounter 
with Ray. We're at a flat in lower 
Manhattan. He has flown down for 
the weekend, and I've arranged to 
drive him back to Harpur College (of 
the State University of Nevt York) at 
Binghamton tomorrow and stay long 
enough to see him and his class in 
action. This afternoon though, the 
nativ e of La Crosse, Wisconsin, who 
began life in 1911 as Raymond Nich- 
olas Kienzle. is sounding the leitmo- 
tivs of a career and a calling. 

"My first youthful creative urge 
w as to become a musician, a conduc- 
tor. But from high school on, there 
w as no doubt w hat I w anted to do: to 
write poetry and become a director in 
the theater. And so I did both. I 
earned my living as an actor, a w riter, 
even an administrator." During the 
Depression, Ray helped organize 
timbei workers, put on pla\s in Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee, acted in f ed- 
eral Theater productions staged b\ 



Elia Kazan and Joseph Losey. "I 
don't think you can be a \er\ good 
director unless you have been an ac- 
tor and know the problems of actors. 
After I started making movies. I 
would play a small part from time to 
time just to keep a check on myself 
to see if my own directorial method 
was still working for nu 

In 1945 he was associate director 
for the New York production of Lute 
.So//e, and a year later staged Beg- 
gar's Holiday. Broadway's updated 
version of The Beggar's Opera with 
music by Duke Ellington. The lead- 
ing New York critics hailed Ra\ as 
an important new stage director. 
Then, abruptly, he made the big 
move. As Raj recalled: "Elia Kazan 
brought me to Hollywood. Nick," he 
said, 'you've been screwing around 
theater, radio, television, and music 
long enough. I'm going out to make 
my first film. You come with me.' M 
Ra\ did just that, working as Kazan's 
assistant on A Tree Grows in Brook- 
lyn. Then in 1947 "Directed by Nich- 
olas Ra\ " Hashed on the sereen for 
the first time, in They Live by Night. 

When Humphrey Bogart orga- 
nized his own production compans . 
its tit st film w as Knock on Anv Door. 
which director Ray showed Ins Har- 
pur class "for fairly perverse rea- 
sons — I made enough mistakes in it 
to be of \ alue to talk about." Much of 

the story was told in flashback, a 

technique that Ray says he couldn't 
handle very well at the time. He 
maintains it was only after studying 
BuRncTs masterful use of flashback 
that he learned to utilize it effec- 
tively. Ray calls his second Bogart 
film, /// a Lonclx Place, "a stud\ of 
the violence each person has within 
himself, the seed of his own destruc- 
tion." Francois Truffaut has written 
that "it was Nicholas Ray who per- 
manently made Bogart something 
larger and better than an actor: an 
eloquent hero." 

A sizeable portion of Ra\ \ recol- 
lections thai Sunday afternoon re- 
volves around the music for his films. 
On Dangerous Ground, w hich Peter 
Bogdanovich calls "one of the best 
crime films," Ray dismisses as "a 
failure, unsuccessful in achieving 
what I wanted." Yet one thing about 
it gave him immense pleasure, and 
that was to read in Sight and Sound 
that the composer. Bernard Neu- 
mann, says it's his favorite of all his 
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scores — and Herrmann's numerous 
scores include several Hitchcock 
films, as well asCitizen Kane. 

The musical thread weaves in and 
out of Ray's conversation as does 
another lifelong essential — writing. 
He wrote the screen treatments for 
some of his best, films, including 
Rebel Without a Cause. After his 
Hollywood heyday, he continued 
writing, adapting, and acquiring 
properties, though most of these 
projects are unfulfilled. There are 
scripts written by Ray in collabora- 
tion with Dylan Thomas and Gore 
Vidal that remain on paper, and a 
contemporary version of Ibsen's 
Lady from the Sea, which came 
within an eyelash of being filmed w ith 
Ingrid Bergman. 

The natural tendency is to blame 
failures and missed opportunities on 
t he system — especially when it's the 
Holl\ wood studio. But it is not Ra\\ 
style to whine about corruption and 
insensitivity , and having to prostitute 
your art. "1 liked the studio arrange- 
ment of people under contract when 
it resulted in a feeling of communal 
effort. 1 was very lucky in Holly- 
wood. About one out of every four 
films I made was a film I liked. That's 
a damn high average. And 1 was 
never suspended for refusing to make 
a picture. But there came a time when 
1 had enough money to say: 'From 
now on. I'll never make another film 
I'm not in love with.' " 

That's what he pledged after his 
\isit to Spain, which brought forth 
the two spectaculars that precipi- 
tated his decline. Of the adversity 
that plagued him during this period, 
Ray says, "It was all my own 
doing." First came the gospel ac- 
cording to M(jM and producer Sam 
Bronston— King of Kings in Vista 
Vision and Technirama. "What in- 
trigued me." says Ra\ . "was doing it 
not as a series of dioramas but as the 
story of a minor prophet of the first 
century." This was an unorthodox 
approach to the life of Jesus Christ 
which, if full) carried out, might have 
produced fascinating results. But the 
final cut was in the hands of others. 
Still, Ray feels that the picture merits 
viewing, not in the MGM version 
which continues to be revived at 
Easter time, but in the nine reels of 
his own cut. 

Then came what for Ray. turned 
out to be his last released picture: 



55 Days at Peking* for which all the 
available Chinese from Britain and 
the Continent were sent on location 
in Spain to join Charlton Heston and 
the Boxer Rebellion. This produc- 
tion is the one on which everything 
went wrong. When word got out that 
Ray had collapsed on the set with a 
heart attack, it didn't matter that 
leading specialists determined that he 
was, in fact, suffering from sheer ex- 
haustion. The earlier rumor was 
enough to cause cardiac arrest in ev- 
ery front office. 55 Days left Nicholas 
Ray one of the highest paid directors 
in the world, and virtually unemploy- 
able. It's not hard to see why now, 
ten years later, he has so much riding 
on You Can't do Home. 

One evening in a classroom at Har- 
pur, Ray shows A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. As Kazan's assistant, he 
did everything from writing addi- 
tional dialogue to running for coffee. 
His copy of the script, which he 
shows to the class, includes draw- 
ings, set designs, and character anal- 
yses. But the contribution he regards 
as groundbreaking has to do with the 
score. It was made up of authentic 
source music, which he researched 
and selected: whistling in the streets, 
a calliope, and children's piano les- 
sons. Every note is one that could 
actually have been heard at that par- 
ticular time and place. Ray sees 
everything he works on as "docu- 
mentary." 



JLJefore running the film, he shares 
some memories with the class. T 
fought like hell with Kazan to make it 
in color. Even then. I couldn't con- 
ceive of a documentary film being 
made in black-and-white." But on 
that one, Ray didn't prevail. He 
points out that he and Kazan work 
very differently. For one thing, Ray 
has always involved himself in the 
editing of his films, whereas "Kazan 
didn't go near the editing room at the 
time of Tree." However, Ray is 
quick to acknowledge, "I learned 
most about directing from Kazan." 

Nicholas Ray was first invited to 
Harpur in the spring of 1971 to de- 
liver a lecture. He came, but he 
didn't lecture. As Ray puts it. "I was 
asked to come up by two fellows who 



were running the film department. It 
seems they'd been looking for me for 
about two years and couldn't find 
me." That's not surprising. This was 
at a time when Ray had fallen from 
commercial favor in Hollywood. 

"Wherever I went during this pe- 
riod, Pd make a point of finding out 
what film activities were going on at 
the universities. It was fairly stan- 
dard that out of a couple hundred film 
students, only a handful had ever 
looked through the lens of a camera. 
Harpur was no exception. So I asked 
if we could bring out all the equip- 
ment they had. which wasn't much. 
The hell with a lecture! I made the 
kids hold a camera, handle video- 
tape, set lights, operate sound— <fo 
things. The session began at two that 
afternoon and ended at six the next 
morning.'' The students were 
hooked, and Ray became a visiting 
professor with a two-year contract. 

A month before he was due to be- 
gin teaching, he went to Binghamton 
"to try to get the feel of the commu- 
nity and the landscape and the bricks 
and stone." An intense involvement 
with people and places is a personal 
need as well as a professional hall- 
mark of Ray's. In preparation for a 
crime film he made at RKO Pictures 
twenty years earlier, he had spent 
three weeks with the Boston vice 
squad, driving day and night through 
that city 's toughest districts. 

Believing that "film can't be taught 
academically, it has to be an experi- 
ence," he sketched a tentative 
screenplay draft with Susan 
Schwartz that drew on his own expe- 
rience at Harpur, because "1 didn't 
really know anybody there except 
myself." This brief outline examined 
the vulnerability of a new profes- 
sor—an amateur in teaching, just as 
his students were amateurs in film. 
Ray titled his preliminary script 
"The Gun Under My Pillow." 

His intention was to give the stu- 
dents a w ide range of experience in 
the mechanics, techniques, and art of 
filmmaking. The project, Ray 
thought, might possibly develop into 
a ten- or fifteen-minute movie, which 
could have been shown on campus in 
early spring. That was the idea he 
toyed with originally. But all that 
changed. 

The film and the course became 
virtually one and the same, as few 
classroom-type sessions were held. 
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One student recalls how it all began. 
"Nick arrived with a few panes of 
written script and handed them to lis. 
He talked with all of us. found out our 
backgrounds and interests, got in our 
heads None of us knew what the hell 
to expect.'' The course began with 
thirty-five students, but the pace was 
such that fifteen of them were unable 
to keep up and dropped out during 
the fust months. "From the begin- 
ning.*' says Ray, "my objective at 
Harpur was to develop the best film 
team that evei existed . " 



A 

L mt first the students worked at 
each of the jobs on a rotating basis 
Alter three months they had had an 
opportunity to try them all: camera- 
man, lighting cameraman, grip, gaf- 
fer, script clerk, assistant director - 
the works. Later the functions be- 
came more specialized. There were 
those, for example, who mainly oper- 
ated the cameras. And the principal 
actors began to emerge. On manual 
chores, everyone pitched in. 

Several weeks into the course, 
after completing a particularly vi- 
brant sequence, Ray and his team 
knew they were involved in a mo\ ie. 
not just a learning exercise. Once this 
realization took hold, the students 
devoted five days a week to the film, 
most often at night. As one of them 
put it, "I had to work my schedule 
around, catching some sleep and a 
quick meal, taking a shower, chang- 
ing m\ clothes, then off again to the 
set." To express how zombie-like 
they often felt by the time the morn- 
ing sun made its unwarranted appear 
ance. they jokingly nicknamed the 
film, and themselves, "Creatures of 
the Night." Kventually. most of 
them adjusted to the hours. 

I he choice of cast at the beginning 
w as largely a matter of who happened 
to be around at the time. Later, as a 
story began to evolve, the selection 
of players became less haphazard. It 
was a Story that Ray was building 
around the students whose lives he 
had entered and w ho had entered his . 
1 here was an intensely serious young 
man who had attended a Carmelite 
seminar) before being politically rad- 
icalized, a young woman inclined to 
suicide, a pair of battling bedmates. 



and an attractive and talented girl 

who had deliberate!) contracted 
V.D. All with one thing in common, 
a passionate desire to make this 
movie. Ray s own role in the film 
became less the protagonist, more 
the catalyst. "In fact. I tried to write 
myself out of it altogether. But by the 
time we got to a point w here it looked 
like we had a film, the character was 
too organic a part of it." 

They had a film where the on- 
screen occurrences were extensions 
of what was unfolding offscreen. For 
example. Ray's rented farmhouse 
became prominent in the film. ha\ ing 
become the place where his students 
gra\ itated for a night, a week, as long 
as they wanted. Ray's natural open- 
ness is one reason this happened. An- 
other is his conviction that a collabo- 
rative effort, such as moviemaking, 
calls for an uncommon degree of hu- 
man convergence. "As a teaching 
method." remarks one student, "it's 
fantastic. It takes you out of the 
classroom, out of theories — actually 
takes you back to the Renaissance 
where apprentices, working with a 
master, learn by doing." 

Typically, Ray would decide in the 
afternoon what scene he wanted to 
shoot, then round up the crew at six 
and the performers at eight. The 
equipment was laboriously set up. 



I here were long rap sessions w ith the 
actors, painstaking light readings, 
and delays caused by fuses blowing. 
By the time they were ready for the 
first shot, it was well past midnight. 
I a en with professional actors and 
technicians, it is rare to have a print 
after onl\ one take. The Harpur cast 
and crew averaged four or five takes 
per scene, though the) still vividly 
recall one that took three weeks to 
complete. "An actor would be out of 
focus, a microphone would be in the 
shot, the lighting got too hot. equip- 
ment broke down. God knows how 
many miles of footage we wasted. 
But it wasn't a waste. v\e learned 
something new every day. Nick 
ne\ er ga\ e a direction without an ex- 
planation.' 1 

( )b\ iousl\ . the fledgling actOl S and 
limited technical resources were not 
what Ra) had been accustomed to at 
Warner Bros, or MOM. Harpur's 
film department didn't own any lights 
or lamps. The sync sound cable fre- 
quently broke down. The ailing Arri- 
tlex camera made repeated \isits to 
the factory to be repaired. I here was 
no telling when the film inside the 
Am flex might break after six hours 
had gone into preparing a scene. \ 
very real limitation." says Ray, "but 
then 1 grew up in the theater at a time 
when there was a premium on imagi- 



Rays most famous film is Rebel With- 
out a Cause (1 955). Here shown are 
Sal Mineo and James Dean. 





nation. During the Depression, I lit a 
show with miners' lamps and used a 
hay wagon for a stage." This phase of 
his background certainly helped in 
coping with the makeshift conditions 
at Harpur. 

Under the circumstances, most di- 
rectors would have opted for some- 
thing relatively simple and straight- 
forward in black-and-white, or else 
something brief and arty. The quix- 
otic Ray chose exactly the opposite 
tack. His movie was to abound in 
human situations conveyed in color 
via 16mm, 35mm, Super-8, video- 
tape, multiple images, and a prodi- 
gious device called the Video Syn- 
thesizer and Chroma Key Switcher. 

The demands that Ray persistently 
makes on himself and his young co- 
workers go a long way toward ex- 
plaining why they will do just about 
anything for him. In pursuit of some- 
thing genuinely valued, they wel- 
come the authority that Ray pos- 
sesses and delivers. 

Not that the students are totally 
without criticism of his method. 
Some think he tended to go over the 
actors' heads in explaining what he 
wanted them to do. Here, after all, is 
a man who has directed John Wayne, 
Joan Crawford, Lee J. Cobb, James 
Cagney, Joan Fontaine, David 
Niven, Ernest Borgnine, Susan Hay- 
ward, and Richard Burton. With the 
students at Harpur, he may have 
taken too much for granted. Lacking 
sense memory and a feeling for 
tempo, they were apt to miss things 
and sound fiat. Ray's disinclination 
to see that they had their lines and 
cues down put a strain on them, 
which didn't help their concentration 
by the time four in the morning rolled 
around. In short, it was felt that there 
could have been more pre-shooting 
preparation, giving the performers a 
fuller understanding of their roles . 

However, Ray's heuristic ap- 
proach, plus what he brought with 
him as an inveterate yea-sayer and a 
seasoned pro, far outweigh any peda- 
gogic shortcomings as far as the stu- 
dents are concerned. Says one, "It 
wasn't only an educational experi- 
ence. It was an experience — period. 
Nick has immense patience and a 
great sense for people. No one was 
ever terrified to make a suggestion." 
Another student contends that Ray's 
intuitive approach was anything but a 
weakness. "A more structured script 



would have lost the 'happening' atti- 
tude, the improvisation and spon- 
taneity. It would have been more like 
a classroom — knowing what to ex- 
pect, knowing the outcome. The film 
had been in progress for over a year 
when the student observed approv- 
ingly, "To this day, we don't know 
how the picture is going to end — or 
begin!" 



W 

T That is at work here is a natural 
affinity. Part of it stems from Ray's 
freewheeling life-style. "Live fast, 
die young, have a good-looking 
corpse." The line comes from Knock 
on Any Door; but the Harpur kids 
regard it as Ray's own credo and way 
ofliving. 

"You know, Nick is footing the 
bill for this whole project," asserts a 
student in recognition of Ray's total 
commitment to their team effort. 
"Every time we goof on the set, he's 
the one who pays for it." A slight 
exaggeration perhaps, since the proj- 
ect did receive a grant of ten thou- 
sand dollars — but basically true. Ray 
has put at least eighty-five percent of 
his university salary into the film, 
along with everything he's been able 
to borrow and hustle. 

Some of the expenses were nomi- 
nal. From Navy surplus he managed 
to pick up a 35mm Mitchell (a heavy 
camera used for master shots where 
maneuverability is not essential) for 
thirty dollars — "the same kind I had 
on my first film; it works like a 
dream." Other items were much 
costlier; the Steenbeck, for In- 
stance — a modern, elegant, and ex- 
pensive editing machine which Ray 
rented at the beginning of the second 
year. He hired two young profession- 
als to work practically around the 
clock at the new machine, editing and 
splicing. After two months the 
money to pay them ran out, and they 
left; but by then the students them- 
selves had mastered the Steenbeck's 
intricacies. 

Late at night, Ray scrutinizes foot- 
age — sometimes frame by frame — to 
see how well it's been edited. Ray at 
the Steenbeck is what he aspired to 
be as a small boy — the virtuoso con- 
ductor. Temperamental as Tosca- 
nini, he snaps commands to change 
tempo, cut frames, improve this, de- 



lete that. "You don't have to tele- 
graph it," he says of some cross- 
cutting, "the audience is always 
ahead of you. Be sure to post-sync 
this. Trim here. Cut that. Go through 
the outtakes for an insertion there. 
This needs an establishing shot. 
Redub at a different volume. I want 
to cut Jane here to tighten this up. 
Look, between here ... and here, 
there must be some kind of a breakup 
shot of the group." In only ninety-six 
hours, the film will be screened in a 
frenzied effort to finance its comple- 
tion. There is so much remaining to 
be done. To date, they have shot 
twenty-five hours of film for a movie 
whose running time will be about a 
hundred minutes. 

On a Monday morning, at the 
Movielab Theater on West 54th 
Street, Ray and half-a-dozen stu- 
dents have set up the five projectors 
and are ready to roll. There are only a 
few people present, but one of them 
is David Picker, then president of 
United Artists. If United Artists 
deems it promising, they could agree 
to finance its completion and distrib- 
ute it. Also present is Ray's old 
friend, Dore Schary, writer and for- 
mer studio chief at RKO and MGM. 
The film they see is a rough cut with- 
out dubbing, dissolves, fadeouts, or 
music, to say nothing of certain cru- 
cial scenes. 

Schary: "It's exciting." 

Picker: "Some beautiful things." 

In short, the project is not about to 
escape from its financial plight. At 
least Ray has learned one important 
lesson — no more screenings until the 
picture is nearer to completion. 

The lights go back on in the screen- 
ing room, and Ray's bleary-eyed stu- 
dents start gathering up the film and 
equipment. All their effort and en- 
ergy have gone into this nonstop cli- 
mactic scramble to keep the project 
alive. They can't remember when it 
was they last had any sleep. Where, I 
ask, are they now heading — to 
stretch out, rest, and replenish? They 
brighten as they tell me. The New 
York Film Festival is on. They're 
going to the movies. (You Con t Go 
Home, as of this writing, is still unfin- 
ished and has yet to find a distributor.) 



Joseph Lederer, former editor of The 
Urban Review, is author of All Around 
the Town , a book about New York 
City sculpture. 
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UFA Turns Thirty 



Every year, about midway through its 

week-long conference, the University 

Film Association arranges for the taking 
of a group photograph of meeting atten- 
dees. The photograph seems an anach- 
ronism. Group photos aren't as chic 

these da) s as in the past. Relegated to the 
pages of school yearbooks and the walls 
of insurance offices and auto dealerships, 
such pictures smack of " old-fashioned" 
camaraderie that the brisk and cynical 
notions of the present don't encourage 
Members of UFA. though, crowded to- 
gether on the steps of the student union at 
the Rochester Institute of Technology 
without the merest hint of reservation. 
After all. this was the twenty-ninth time 
for the group photo. 

Next year. UFA will hold its Thirtieth 
Annual Conference on the campus of 
Iowa State University. If nothing else the 
occasion attests to I I A s organizational 
durability. Hut more Significantly, the 
event celebrates three decades ot com- 
mitment to the complex of ingredients 
that makes up and influences the film edu 
cation process. 

Southern Illinois University film pro- 
fessor and archivist for UFA, John Mer- 
cer, tells the story of the Association's 
origin. Fee Cochran from the Uni\ei 
sity of Iowa and L.C. Larson of Indiana 
University, both film producers, met at a 
conference in Chicago. They were walk- 
ing down the street and just sort of 
thought it up." What they thought up w as 
a forum tor university-affiliated film pro- 
ducers to get together once a year to talk 
pvei common problems and concerns. 

I he first meeting was held in 1946 at 
the University of Iowa. About twenty 
persons attended. That was before mag 
netic sound. It was before a lot of things 
We saw our first zoom lens at that meet- 
ing." recounts Mercer. 

I fie group adopted the name of Uni- 
versity Rim Producers Council at that 
til st meeting and elected Harris Moore of 
the University of Southern California as 
its president. The following year they met 
in Minnesota at the headwaters of the 
Mississippi River, drafted a constitution 
and bylaws, and revised the name to Uni- 
versity Film Producers Association. The 
chance meeting on a Street m ( 'hicago had 
become serious and ongoing business. 

In those earl\ years, the organization 
was mainly made up of film producers 
who headed production units that had 
been set up on university campuses dur- 
ing and immediately after the Second 
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World War. For them, film was an educa- 
tional tool, and they were the skilled tool- 
makers. 

Says Mercer, "There weren't main 
film teachers in the beginning. I think 
maybe two came to the second meeting, 
but the number grew over the years. Now 
about half of the membership is film 
teachers. I hat's why we changed the 
name again by dropping the* Producers.' M 



M 

stands at approximated nine hundred. 
"It's always grown." sa\s Membership 
Chairman Donald Zimmerman of Wash- 
ington State University. It's just been a 
matter of getting the word out on the 
Association and on the services it pro- 
vides/' 

Those services are the standard kinds 
ottered b\ most professional associa- 
tions. UFA has a publications program, 
which produces a periodic informational 
newsletter, a quarterly journal on sub 
jects dealing w ith film reseat ch and study, 
and a newly initiated monograph series 
on special topics in film scholarship. 

UFA sponsors a scholarship program 
For students, offers job placement infor- 
mation to members, and monitors re- 



search in the field. It also acts as the 
United States* only official member ot 
the Intel national Liaison Center of 
Schools of Cinema and Television, the 
film school equivalent to the United Na- 
tions. 

But what the organization docs best is 
provide that annual forum for those per- 
sons interested in obtaining and exchang- 
ing information and ideas on the relation- 
ship of the motion picture arts to the edu- 
cation communication process 

The conference is a curious, but neces 
sar\ . amalgamation of businessmen, 
filmmakers, teachers, scholars, students, 
and assorted unclassifiables representing 
about every aspect of the motion picture 
Stud) instruction profession. The meet 
ing's agenda consists of workshops foi 
teachers and students, screenings of 
members' films, banquets, guest celeb- 
rity presentations, presentation of schol- 
arly papers, and an annual picnic. 

Professor Donald Staples of New 
York University. UFA's current pi cm 
dent. kc\ noted the I wenty-ninth Confer- 
ence w ith a metaphoric untying of his tie 
and a command to call one another by 
first names. "We re an informal group," 
he said, "not terrifically large, though I 
expect we will be someday. We pride 
Ourselves on our longtime associations. 
The conference is a gathering of friends, 
yes. but friends all very interested in how 
film and video can develop as areas of 
academic 5tud> and training." 

A UFA member takes pride in the 
number of conferences he or she has at- 
tended. Most begin their conversations 
with the number of years they have been 
attending. "'I he conference i S the single 
most important thing UFA does." sa\s 
Conference Vice-President Win Shar- 
pies. "Main Of us are teaching film in a 
kind of 'professional vacuum.' The con- 
ference gives the opportunity to try ideas 
out on colleagues. It also otters a re- 
fresher course on new equipment and ma- 
terials available. I think some of the 
young turks are impatient with the picnic 
rituals and such. They'd like more for- 
mal 1 sessions, perhaps.'' 

I sat at a green picnic table with a UFA 
member who's been attending for fifteen 
years. We were watching the two 
hundred or so people queue up to fill 
plates with barbecued chicken, corn on 
the cob, and the other potluck dishes. In a 
field next to the eating area a Softball 
game was forming. 

I here's something about this organi- 
Continuedon page 71 




Michael Pointer 

"It's back to Baker Street . hack to that 
unlikely London of the nineteenth cen- 
tury where high adventure aw aits all 
w ho would seek it . in a hansom cab or 
under a gas lamp . . . with a gentle- 
man v\ ho ne\ er li\ ed. and who will 
never die." 

The words, helieve it or not . are by 
Orson Welles, introducing his broad- 
cast performance as Sherlock Holmes 
in 1938. just one month before the no- 
torious The War of the Worlds, and for 
once ( )rson's orotund rhetoric was not 
out of place, forConan Doyle's fa- 
mous detective has been the most pop- 
ular, as well as the most indestructible, 
character in all fiction for more than 
eights years. The current Sherlock 
Holmes re\ ival is now in top gear and 
forms a Significant part of the present 
wave of nostalgia. 

The game has really been afoot 
again since C hristmas 1973. when the 
Royal Shakespeare Company revived 
William ( iillette's Victorian melo- 

drama Sherlock Holmes in London as 
a Christmas entertainment, intended 
to run for t he pantomime season. They 
suddenly found themselves with their 
greatest success ever at the Aldwych 
Theatre. When they took the pla\ to 
the United States the success w as 
even greater, and the play is still run- 
ning in New York. In its wake have 
come several other new stage produc- 
tions, and a whole spate of books. Fi- 
nally, the motion picture industry has 
decided that the subject is currently 
popular enough, and therefore proba- 
bly safe, and so there are no few er than 
three new films underway featuring the 
celebrated sleuth, and a few more are 
planned. 

Featuring is perhaps a trifle strong 
word (or The Adventure of Sherlock 
Holmes' Smarter Brother, filmed by 
Twentieth Century-Fox in the sum 




Arthur Wont tier, who 
played Sherlock Holmes 
in five British films 
of the thirties. 



merof 1975 at Shepperton Studios 
near I .ondon. because 1 lolmes and 
W at son ha\ e only limited appear- 
ances, and it is the smarter brother 
who is preeminent in this corned J . I 
suppose it was inevitable, once Mel 
Brooks had sent up Broad wa\ in The 
Producers, the western genre \nBla:- 
ingSaddU r, and the horror movie in 
Young Frankenstein, that someone 
should turn to the character about 
whom probably the most mo\ ics have 
been made. This time it seems like the 
Mel Brooks stable without Brooks: 
and Gone Wilder has undertaken di 




And So Does 

His Smarter Brother 



reeling and acting, as well as writing 
the screen pla\ . 

Holmes and Watson are being 
played by Douglas Wilmer and Thor- 
ley Walters, both experienced in their 
roles. Wilmer w as Holmes in a 1966 
series of adventures on BBG televi- 
sion, all good, straight adaptations of 
C'onan Doyle stories. Thorley Walters 
w as Watson to Christopher Lee's 
Holmes in a German film of 1962. and 
also in a tiny, uncredited spot in The 
Best House in London. So the tradi- 
tional roles are w ell taken care of in a 
film that seems as though it w ill have 
little room for them. After all, the stor) 
concerns Holmes' so-called smarter 
brother. Sigi (Gene Wilder), aided, if 
that is the right word, by Madeline 
Kahn and Marty Feldman, and op- 
posed by another member of the Mel 
Brooks team. 1 )om Del uise. But to 
judge from the advance synopsis it is 
partly thanks to Holmes and Watson 
that all turns out right in the end. 

( >nc of the recent spate of Sherlock 
I lolmes hooks mentioned abo\ c w as 
The Seven~Per-Cent Solution, a 
largel) serious adventure story in 
which Watson is so concerned about 
Holmes' advanced state of drug addic- 
tion that he conspires w ith a seemingly 
harmless Moriait) tolure I lolmes to 
Vienna, where he can be examined 
and perhaps cured by the remarkable 
Dr. Sigmund Freud. Naturally, this 
leads to a battling case in Vienna which 
Holmes solves with customary case, 
but the climax of a steam train chase, 
with the characters in the pursuing 
train breaking up the rolling stock for 
fuel, seemed such a worn cliche that 
perhaps they won't include it in the 
film version, w hich the author, Nicho- 
las Meyer, has adapted himself. 

Shooting began on this film in ( )cto- 
ber. at Pincwood Studios, w ith the sort 



The most famous team: Ni^el Bruce 
as Watson, Basil Rathhone as 
Holmes. The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes (1939). 



of star-spangled cast needed these 
day s to raise the finance: Nicol Wil- 
liamson as Sherlock Holmes. Alan Ar- 
kin as Freud, plus Robert DuvalL Va- 
nessa Redgra\ t.i )i son Welles, and 
I aurenee Olivier. Herb Ross pro- 
duces and directs it for Universal. 

This idea of involving the great de- 
tective with other famous personali- 
ties, real or imaginary, is almost as old 
as movies themselves. In fact. Holmes 
first appeared on the screen in a short 
him made in l l M)3 by the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company, 
lasting forty-nine seconds. It showed. 



by trick photography . a burglar repeat- 
edly appearing and disappearing in 
Holmes' room, finally escaping and 
lea\ ing. in the words of the title. Sher- 
lock Holmes Baffled, 

Since then. Holmes, like many other 
fictional fa\ orites, has been adopted 
by the mo\ ies to an astonishingde- 
gree, and these > new films bringthe 
total to 2(K), including I I6silents. 
That's not counting the innumerable 
awful comic skits and burlesques, such 
as Sherlock Bonehead and Homlock 
Shermes . 

In many of the early silents. Sher- 





Above.Clive Brook in Sherlock 
Holmes(79.?2) demonstrates his unpa- 
tented ray for stopping automobiles . 

Below : Gene Wilder (second from left) 
writes, directs, and appears as Sher- 
lock Holmes' smarter brother. 
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lock Holmes v\ as treated like any other 
screen detective of the lime; deduction 
and detection w ere nonexistent , hut 
the well-known name was a great box- 
office pull. When the Danish company 
Nordisk began a series of Holmes 

films m 1908, the) matched him against 
both Moriartv and Raffles m the same 
film. 

After 1911, when authors received 
some copyright protection for their 
works on the screen, Conan Doyle 
sold the Sherlock Holmes film rights to 
the French company Kclair for what 
he thought was a handsome sum ( later 
pa) ing ten times that price to get them 
back). Kclair made eight two-reelers in 
England, based on Doyle's stories, 
with what they claimed was an all- 
English cast . and kept very quiet about 
the principal character. Holmes was 
plaved by the French director (iconics 
Treville. 



Jn the United States about the same 
time, a young John Ford was working 
as third assistant prop man. orsome- 
thing. w ith his elder brother Francis. 
Francis Ford was an actor-director Ult- 
der contract to Universal, making 
crime and adventure films with Grace 
Cunard,and in 1914 they produced a 
tWO-reel version ofDo) le's first 
Holmes story A Study in Scarlet* w ith 
ford as Holmes. 

In 1916 William Gillette, whose 
stage pla) is still packing them in. w as 
persuaded b) Essana) to perform in a 
seven-reel version of the play. It was 
Gillette's only film, and regrettably 
has not sun ived, 

Sam Goldwyn acquired the rights to 
the Gillette play and remade the film in 
1922. w ith John Barry more in the title 
role. "HedidiTl want todothe film." 
said the director Albert Parker. "I had 
to talk him into it. He didn't like the 
part because it w as such a trade- 
mark." In that judgment Barry more 
was no fool, but nonetheless the film 
\\ as a success in America, although at 
some disadvantage in Britain, where it 
appeared at the same time as an out- 
standing series of no fewer than forty- 
sex en Holmes films (fort \ -five two 
rcclci sand two features) made by the 

Stoll Film Company with Eille Nor- 
wood as Holmes. After that, of 
course, the market was saturated, and 



Sherlock's silent saga was virtually 
over. 

The first Sherlock Holmes talkie 
was made at Paramounfs Astoria Stu- 
dio in New York in 1 930. with Clive 
Brook as the great detective. As might 
have been expected, he carried off the 
role with his customary polish and dry 
wit and repeated his stylish perfor- 
mance three \ ears later in a second 
Holmes film for Fox. He confirmed 
the deliberate emphasis and humor of 

his portrayal: 

"Conan I)o\ le wrote a figure bigger 
than life, there's no question about 
that. It was exaggerated, and I took 
advantage of that, especially in the first 
film, and it certainly came off, that first 
one. from the reception of the audi- 
ence. They loved it, because there 
were a lot of laughs in it ... I wasn't 
able to do it in the second film so much. 
That was a terrible film ... Reginald 
Owen is a very good actor, but t he pai t 
he had as Watson was nothing, 
really." 

In fact. Reginald ( )w en is unique in 
having played both Dr. Watson and 
Sherlock Holmes on the screen. As 
WatSOO to Brook's Holmes in 1932. he 
really did have an insignificant part. In 
A Study in Scarlet the following year. 
Reginald Owen was Holmes in a liveb 
adventure film that ow ed nothing to 
Conan Doyle and had very little of 
I lolmes in it either. 

Significantly, Sir Arthur Conan 

Doyle had died m 1930, and alrcad\ 
the dramatists were being allow ed 
greater license. The drift had begun 
toward the situation that todaj s three 

forthcoming films emphasize so 

clearly. 

The remainder of the 1930s pro- 
duced a curious mixture of films, in 
most of w hich the I lolmesian content 

of the stories fluctuated w hile the por- 
trayals maintained a surprisingly high 
level. It is to the credit of actors like 
( live Brook. Raymond Masseyand, 
in particular. Arthur Wontner. that 
some of their films did not appear as 
bad as they really were. 

The choice of Arthur Wontner to 
play Sherlock Holmes was one of 
those rare and sublime examples of 
casting that surpass all one's expecta- 
tions, and between 1931 and 1937 he 
pla\ ed the part in fi\ e British-made 
films. all set in the 1930s. The fust, 
Sherlock Holmes 9 Fatal Hour (GB: 
I he Sleeping ( ardinal). won The 
New York f ilm Critics prize tor the 



best mystery film of the season. "It 
was the first British talkie logo o\ er 
big. as they say on Broad w a\ said 
Wontner, whose interpretation gave a 
gentler, mellower Holmes than most 
other impersonators, but a character 
of great intellectual strength. 

Inexplicably, there appeared in 
Na/i Germany a strange group of 
three films, all in 1937. The first was 
another remake ofThe Hound of the 
Baskervilles (the fifth film version, 
three of w hich were German): the 
1930s Sherlock Holmes of Bruno 
Guttner, w ith flat cap, polo-neck jer- 




Robert Stephens as Holmes. Colin 
Blakely as Watson in Billy Wilder' s 
The Priv ate Life of Sherlock Holmes. 

se\ . leather overcoat and automatic 
pistol, w as straight out of Edgar Wal- 
lace. In the second film. Sherlock 
Holmes: Die graue Dame, Hermann 
Speelmans pla) ed a chubby-faced de- 
bonair young socialite w ho turned out 
to be wSherlock Holmes collaborating 
w ith the secret police. No comment 
necessary. I he third him./)* / Mann, 
der Sherlock Holmes war w as a re- 
markable piece of light fantasy to ha\ e 
been produced in Germain at all, let 
alone in 1937. Hans Albers and Hem/ 
RuhmaiUI had a high old time impel 
SOnating Holmes and W'atson w hen 
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they u ere really a couple of confidence 
men at large. They eventually wound 
up in court, where a character calling 
himself Sir Conan Doyle (sic) testified 
that Holmes and Watson never ex- 
isted. 

Then in 1939 came what is arguably 
the best Sherlock Holmes film yet 
made — The Hound of the Busker- 
villes. It was the first American- 
produced Hound, with a superb adap- 
tation and exemplary casting, and it 
teamed Basil Rathbone and Nigel 
Bruce as Holmes and Watson, roles 
they continued playing on screen and 




radio for seven more years. But they 
were never to achieve again the bril- 
liance of the performances they gave in 
The Hound; nor did they ever have 
any other comparable vehicles for 
their portrayals, although The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes, the prompt 
sequel that followed The Hound, was 
a good second-best. 

These two Fox films were stylishly 
made, beautifully mounted in the 
proper Victorian period, and con- 
tained splendid performances by Rath- 
bone. With his brisk self-assurance 
and elegant style, he presented a con- 



vincing and thoroughly enjoyable per- 
sonality as Holmes. The outcome was 
the long-term contract from N BC ra- 
dio, followed by the long-term con- 
tract from Universal Pictures. They 
were commitments that Rathbone 
lived to regret. As he wrote in his auto- 
biography: 

% T was deeply concerned with the 
problem of being 'typed/ more 
completely 'typed' than any other 
classic actor has ever been or ever 
will be again. My fifty-two roles in 
twenty-three plays of Shakespeare, 
my years in the London and New 
York theater, my scores of motion 
pictures, including my two Acad- 
emy Award nominations, were 
slowly but surely sinking into obliv- 
ion. And there was nothing I could 
do about it, except to stop playing 
Mr. Holmes, which I could not do 
owing to the existence of a long- 
term contract." 

The Universal films were an un- 
happy series of pictures, set in the 
1940s, often in incongruous surround- 
ings, and owing very little indeed to 
Conan Doyle. Roy William Neill 
made a brave attempt at directing poor 
material, but from the outset they were 
B-pictures, and that was obviously no 
good for Rathbone's career. Also, Ni- 
gel Bruce was obliged to play Watson 
as an old duffer whose mental level at 
times was that of a small child. That 
was a serious mistake , for it gives 
Holmes no credit to shine against an 
idiot. Unfortunately, all the Univer- 
sals have had such an extended life on 
television that generations have grown 
up believing Watson to be a dunder- 
head, and he continues to be written 
like that in some new dramatizations 
because of the lasting influence of 
Bruce's portrayals. 

After Rathbone's films there was 
nothing in the cinema for years until 
1 Iammer decided to make a full- 
blooded horror version of The Hound. 
and then shrank from the idea, so that 
we were left with a feeble affair that 
was neither a shocker nor a good adap- 
tation of the book. The Hound has 
been filmed so frequently because, 
apart from being such a fine mystery 
story, it is also the most suitable of the 
Holmes tales for filming, but both this 
Hammer movie of 1 959 and the inde- 
scribably bad version made by ABC- 
TV in 1 972 managed successfully to 



conceal these facts. 

Not many of the original tales are 
adaptable for a feature-length film, and 
the alternative of writing a completely 
new adventure seems to send both crit- 
ics and enthusiasts running around 
screaming as if the hound were after 
them. but 4 Study in Terror ( 1965) was 
an excellent example of how well that 
treatment can succeed. It had an ex- 
cellent screenplay in which Sherlock 
Holmes detected and destroyed the 
notorious real-life Whitechapel mur- 
derer Jack-the-Ripper, and the whole 
production was tastefully and skillfully 
directed by James Hill. 

Looking back over the scores of 
screen Sherlocks. it is apparent that 
very few of the presentations of 
Holmes have been in accordance with 
what Conan Doyle intended, but then 
Sherlock Holmes himself has devel- 
oped into something much more than 
Doyle envisaged. Holmes is one of 
those rare characters in fiction who 
take on a separate existence beyond 
the control of their creators, and be- 
come literary immortals, capable of 
acti vities and adventures quite outside 
the works of their original authors. 

But in spite of that, Doyle's basic- 
conception of Holmes, and the con- 
ventions associated with him, have to 
be observed if a satisfactory dramati- 
zation is to be achieved. Billy Wilder 
realized that when he wrote his regret- 
tably unsuccessful The Private Life of 
Sherlock Holmes, and he carefully ob- 
served all the traditions, even when he 
was making fun of them. It is tragic 
that the only Holmes film to be made 
by a major director had to be butch- 
ered when the front office got cold feet 
over producing a three-hour road 
show. Even from the mutilated version 
that was released , we were able to sa- 
vor many of the delights of Wilder" s 
unique piece, which revealed Holmes 
as human and fallible in a most moving 
way. 



he two new films I have mentioned 
thus far fall into two distinct cate- 
gories. Smarter Brother is an honest 
comedy film, in which I have no doubt 
Holmes and Watson will be played 
straight to enable the other characters 
to make the laughs. The Seven-Per- 
Cent Solution is, as originally written, 
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a straight adventure story. 

The third film appears to open up a 
completely new category altogether. 
The proposed title Sherlock Holmes 
and the Adventures of the Golden 
Vampire is enough to indicate the cate- 
gory I fear it will be. The writer- 
producer-director is Frank R. Salerti, 
whose other screen credits include 
Black Frankenstein and Skid Row 
Slasher. The Golden Vampire turns 
out to be Count Dracula (who else?), 
and Mrs. Hudson, the landlady of the 
Baker Street rooms, is now aged 
thirty-five and provides the love inter- 
est, as well as involving Holmes with 
the occult. With this advance informa- 
tion comes the mind-blowing news 
thatGolden Vampire is planned as the 
first of a series of five, which will in- 
clude adventures with Sir Henry 
Frankenstein's Creature and The 
Werewolf of Grimpen Manor (a rehash 
of The Hound, I expect), as well as a 
zombie and a mummy! 



Gene Wilder (Sigi) with his companion 
in distress, Marty Feldman (Orville 
Sacker) in The Adventure of Sherlock 
Holmes' Smarter Brother. 



^^^^ir favorites of the horror movie 
genre went through a period of decline 
into cheaper and cheaper productions, 
sometimes bolstered by putting two or 
three of them into one film as they 
drifted further and further from believ- 
ability , until finally they were used in 
hard-worked comedy films in which 
they often seemed to meet up with Ab- 
bott and Costello. But they have never 
before encountered the best-known 
character in all fiction, and doubtless 
that was because of the controls exer- 
cised by the intransigent Conan Doyle 
Estate. 

The estate's handling of permissions 
might have been more understandable 
had it been consistent, but there is a 
clear picture of potential adaptors hav- 
ing much more freedom if they paid 
larger sums, particularly in dollars. 
Right from the days of the earliest ra- 
dio adaptations in the 1 930s, all man- 
ner of license was permitted in the 
United States which has never been 
allowed elsewhere. The series of 
thirty-nine films made for TV by Shel- 



don Reynolds in 1953, with Ronald 
Howard as Holmes, has never been 
shown on British television because 
the Doyle Estate would not allow it; 
presumably they were rightly ashamed 
of such inferior productions. 

But now there is less than five years 
left before copyright expires and the 
stories enter the public domain, after 
which we shall probably have a deluge 
of cheapand nasty films, plays and 
everything else, so why stoop to au- 
thorizing them now? A last chance to 
grab the money and run? 

Fortunately Sherlock Holmes is too 
well established an institution to be 
harmed by such nonsense. It's just like 
Orson Welles said, and having played 
Holmes on radio in 1938, and Moriarty 
on radio in 1 954, Welles too has at last 
made it into a Sherlock Holmes movie. 
In The Seven-Per-Cent Solution he 
plays Sherlock's corpulent brother 
Mycroft, who in one of the stories 
said, k4 I hear of Sherlock every- 
where.'' Well, don't we all! H 



Michael Pointer, a British business- 
man and collector of Holmesiana, is 
author of The Public File of Sherlock 
Holmes. 
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man) agents arc either women or moth- 

crl> men. What agents provide is .1 ps\- 
Chological cushion. They spare the pro- 
ducer t ho ordeal of having to say no di- 
rectl) to the talent he is trying to hue. 
Hollywood is generally thought to be a 
crude place, and vet the psychic pres- 
sures at work there are often of a Prous- 
tean subtle! \ Man) a writer will end up 
deceiving himself about his interest in a 
project because of the pervasiveness of 
the money -love confusion within the in- 
dustry itself. 

In my view, one of the most serious 
mistakes a writer can make, when com- 
mitting himself to a project, is to suppose 
that the producer, or the director and pro- 
ducer, know what they are doing when 
they select him for a particular adapta- 
tion. 1 01 most film projects there is no 
ideal writer and no foolproof method of 
selection. The "Tightness " of a W riter for 
a given project will hinge, in nine cases 
out of ten. not on his rapport with the 
material, but upon his rapport \sith the 
director. Writers commonly assume. I 
believe, that directors and sometimes 
producers know what kind of picture they 
want when they have arrived at the point 
of hiring someone to write it, but in my 
experience this is rarely true. All they 
may know is that they like a book well 
enough to vsant to turn it into a movie. 
The challenge for the screenwriter is not 
merely to understand the dramatic possi- 
bilities of the book itself, but to under- 
stand how the director s gifts and inter- 
ests relate to these possibilities. It is pos- 
sible for a w riter to produce an excellent 
screenplay of a book to which he himself 
has little or no response, provided the di- 
rector's response to it is vigorous enough. 

Thus, while money provides 8 per- 
fectly healthy kickoff, the real fascination 
of \ci ecu woik for a w riter is the fascina- 
tion of collaborating with a creative intel- 
ligence of a very different sort than his 
ow n. What the director needs in a writer 
is not a passive interpreter— for he may 
initially have no vision to interpret — but a 
creative reader and, sometimes, oppo- 
nent — someone who will scrutini/e his 
hunches and intuitions closely, for what- 
ever unrecognized lines of development 
they may contain. 

The collaboration between producer 
and writer begins and ends with money, 
but the collaboration between director 
and writer merely begins with it. Next 
month I would like to suggest something 
of the texture of such collaboration, with 
particular reference to what happens 
when a wntei is chosen to adapt his own 
book— in my case the well-known Last 
Saturday Night ... er. l ast Picture Sho* . 

Larry McMurtry's new novel is Terms of 
Endearment .published by Simon and 
Schustei . 



Massive 
volume 
finally does 
justice to the 
greatest 

film studio 

-in its 
golden era 

A MONUMENT OF FILM RESEARCH 

• Over 800 pages • Nearly 150career studies 
and film lists, from the silent era to today 
•Over 350 photographs •Complete history 
of MGM Oscars and nominations -Almost 
7,000 films 
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h < 1 ni l 

165 Huguenot Street 
New Rochelle, New York 10801 

I enclose SI .99. Please send The MGM Stock Company:! 
The Golden Era by James Robert Parish and Ronald. 
L. Bowers at no further cost and accept my membership in I 
the Nostalgia Book Club As a member I get to buy Clubl 
books and records about our happy yesterdays (1920-1955)-! 
movies, music, radio, early TV. show biz. fads, fun-at dis-l 
counts of 20% to 94% plus shipping. I get a free subscrip-l 
tic 1 to the Club bulletin. Reminiscing Tine, with data! 
about new Club books and records plus news about tellowl 
members and their hobbies EXTRA! Personal service- justl 
like 1939 No computers' My only obligation is to buy 4| 
books or records over the next two years, from some 150 to| 
be offered after which I'm tree to resign at any time. If l| 
want the Selection. I do nothing: it will come automatically! 
about a month later If I don't want the Selection, or ll 
prefer or»e of the many Alternates. I merely let you know] 
on the handy form always provided I II be offered a ne«| 
Selection every 24 days-15 times a year 



Name- 



Address. 



_ I 
_ l 

□ I don't care to join the Club but I enclose $14 95 Send I 
. The MGM Stock Company: The Golden Era postpaid. 
I 30-day re t urn p rivilege 



zation thai you don't always Rnd in simi- 
lar groups.'* he said. Look ovei (here, 

out kuls .tic playing together. We're in 
teitwined b) more than just a profes- 
sional interest That's the strength of this 
organization It's in tune with the every- 
day: the practical needs and problems of 

film educates s and students/ 1 

UK A has continually sough! a wider 
base in membership, programs, and ser- 
vices. ITlC field has demanded theexp.m 
sum. While most professional organiza- 
tions loo often dravi boundaries around 
their areas of concern — set conservative 
and restrictive standards — UFA has 

managed to mix an active sense of tradi- 
tion and of the past with a continuing 

acceptance of new ideas and faces- 
drawing increasing numbers of students, 
foi instance, into active roles within the 

organization 



D 



City/State_ 



.Zip. 



disclaimers say that UFA is not the 

trul\ "professional" organization, in the 

academic sense, that it should he. Him 
aestheticians and theoreticians, though, 
have alwavs been a bit disconcerted 
about the real presence of the tools of 
filmmaking and the talk that surrounds 
film production and business Somehow 

it renders impure the scholar!) discussion 
of cinema. 

The 1 niversity Film Association is 
hard!) as self-conscious as its detractors. 

Its basic and elemental*) approach to the 

accomplishment of its goals is refresh- 
ingly sensible. "There are places on the 
program thai can be devoted to the most 
arduous of visual analysis and cinematic 

theory." said Sharpies. "There aie times 
When students can give papers on film 

history . or shou then films. 01 just talk, 
and there .ue occasions when everyone 
can e.n and drink together \\\ are neces- 
sary and scheduled program facets." 
UFA is going to continue to grow and 

to expand its embrace of film educators in 
this country. It's simply a matter of time. 
( )ne gets the feeling, though, that as more 

teachers and scholars enter the member- 
ship, young Ol old. practical 01 theoreti- 
cal, certain rituals will remain essential 
ingredients. No one will knock out the 

picmc. And everyone will always get a 

picture taken. 
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Stroheim's 
Mangled Masterpiece 

On The Complete 
Wedding March 



Lillian Gerard 



Iilm historian Herman G. Wein- 
H berg has given us a feast of images 1 
celebrating Erich von Stroheim's un- 
finished, mangled, half-lost master- 
piece, The Wedding March. Weinberg — 
teacher, lecturer, author — has recon- 
structed both parts of this rare film using 
255 stills that, arranged in continuity and 
combined with a running synopsis and 
dialogue from the original title cards, give 
us this bittersweet fairy tale of an impov- 
erished nobleman who is forced to aban- 
don his first love for a marriage to money. 

The Complete Wedding March of 
Erich von Stroheim enshrines the Vienna 
of Stroheim's youth, then the cosmopoli- 
tan center of the world, the last strong- 
hold of the House of Hapsburg, with its 
incredible pomp, its incurable romance, 
its princely dying dreams. 

Stroheim loved this seductive city, 
whose fall was as sudden and silent as the 
apple blossoms fading on its trees in the 
spring and summer of 1914, when The 
Wedding March takes place. Its re- 
splendent life-style appealed to the direc- 
tor, said to be the son of a milliner. 
Stroheim never forgot the grandeur of 
these childhood memories, but he was 
not alone in surrendering his heart to the 
capital's incomparable allure. Weinberg, 
for one, shared his devotion to "its agree- 



x The Complete Wedding March of Erich 
von Stroheim by Herman G. Weinberg. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1974, 
Illustrated, 330 pp. ,$19.95. 
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able inefficiency, its mixture of races, its 
strains of waltz music, and its seven 
hundred cafes," and in his extensive 
foreword he writes of Vienna like a lover 
recalling the past. 

Weinberg's foreword can be read and 
reread to prepare one for the era of Aus- 
tria's Franz Josef who ruled longer than 
Queen Victoria, sixty-eight years, and 
who was never seen except in a uniform. 
Only in Vienna did the Court still follow 
the formalities of Spanish etiquette. Its 
demeanor was the quintessence of snob- 
bery. A vicious elitism dictated social 
mores which were self-conscious and ab- 
surd. The ladies smoked cigars and were 
quite liberated. The men confined their 
interests to hunting, racing, gambling, 
and womanizing. (It was not uncommon 
for them to have two or three mistresses, 
or for Prince Schwarzenberg to have 
ninety-five castles, or Prince Liechten- 
stein to have enough land in Bohemia to 
engage eleven hundred gamekeepers.) 

There were two Viennas, however, as 
Weinberg points out. The Vienna of the 
gossipy hand-kissing aristocracy, with its 
royal hunts and retinues, and its dwin- 
dling fortunes, and the Vienna of a rising 
moneyed class, represented in The Wed- 
ding March by the corn-plaster manufac- 
turer whose crippled daughter, Cecelia, 
marries a prince. In the background was 
the newly-shaping aggressive working 
class, contemptuous of the steel hel- 
meted, epaulette-wearing, horse-riding 
elite. 



The lady with the cigar is Maude George, 
who is the mother of Prince Nicki (Erich 
von Stroheim) in The Wedding March. 

On the surface Stroheim, like a mu- 
seum curator, wanted to recreate the ex- 
act ambience of alt Wien, with its fiacres, 
uniforms, hussars' Kepis, tilting swords, 
and high-bosomed ladies wearing veiled 
hats. He also wished to convey the win- 
some life of its wine gardens, the formal 
manners that prevailed in crystal-chande- 
liered places with ormolu furniture, and 
the pious attitudes struck in the awesome 
cathedral. At the same time he was not 
oblivious to the seamy side of Vienna. 
The scene in an abatoir juxtaposes a steer 
hanging from the ceiling and a pig, des- 
tined for slaughter, dragged in the saw- 
dust—a fitting metaphor for a doomed 
Europe and a morally anemic ruling class. 

As Weinberg shows, The Wedding 
March is a work of maturity and reflec- 
tion. In it Stroheim combines the dra- 
matic, the sentimental, the decadent, and 
the spiritual into a masterpiece of ba- 
roque cinema. In the words of Rilkc, ap- 
ropos works of art "only love can grasp 
and hold and fairly judge them." That 
Stroheim loved his subject, no one could 
deny; that Herman Weinberg shares this 
love is also evident. Moreover, Weinberg 
has a "Boswellean" grasp of Stroheim's 
every thought, idea, and fantasy, so it is 
not surprising he has created a unique 
book about a unique film. 

Stroheim is an entomologist of human 
character, according to Weinberg, and 
the photographs in the book prove it. He 
seems to dissect each individual, using 
the camera to expose complex behavioral 



patterns that run the gamut of human 
emotions. Rven in these images the ac- 
tors are real people. Consider the scene 
of the two drunken fathei s making a ss ed- 
iting match. The aristocratic soldier and 
the drunken industrialist, each flaccid- 
cheeked, fishy-eyed, loose-lipped, each 
ignorant of human feelings; each one 
greeds' to exploit the other by trading his 
offspring in a promising, self-serving 
deal. 

It is one of Countless details that consti- 
tute the art of Stroheim: The absurd fig- 
ure of Cupid in a bordello: the s\ hite wash 
hanging outside of a young girl's window, 
a reminder of her virginity; the doses on 
crippled Cecelia's window that bring no 
peace: and the hunting lodge wall studded 
svith antlered deer heads, trophies of the 
ar istocratic classes. 

Above all. The Wedding March dem- 
onstrates hoss a director dress upon the 
creative magic of the studio art directors, 
set designers, carpenters, and painters, 
all of whom made it possible to recreate 
the Cathedral of St. Stephen, the square 
Stetansplantz. the hunting lodge in the 
mountains, the wine garden, chateaux, 
courts, convents, and bordellos. There 
are thirty-six settings in all. every one of 
them as close to reality as photo realism 
could make them. A Vienna trolley was. 
in fact, duplicated on the set. and during 
the pageant of Corpus Christi the real 
coach of Franz Josef was borrowed from 
the Vienna State Museum. The cross ds. 
dressed in fashions of the period, and 
carrying sun parasols, await his Imperial 
Majesty, while a child's lone balloon hov- 
ers overhead. 

Stroheim makes us relive both the cine- 
matic and the historic past. We recognize 
the dynamics of silent film with its rich 
photography of contrasting tones. We 
sense the changing social scene as Vienna 
is engaged in its last orgiastic rites. We 
observe the profligacs of its passions and 
the degeneracy of its narcissism. Such 
self indulgence augurs an abrupt, sad 
ending, and The Wedding March be- 
comes a requiem to a vanished age. 

Stroheim had a mythic sense of doom. 
At the same time he pursued an unattain- 
able perfection. His desire for the fiass- 
less brought him into conflict with his 
own Hawed reality. The financiers, with 
expectations of a swift return on their 
msestment. began to distrust him. He fell 
into disfavor, and his career as a directoi 
was over. In the end all that was left for 
him to perfect was hisoss n role. 

Of Stroheim the man we know little. 
We can only guess from his benign look in 
production stills that he seemed to be 
energetic, determined, and authoritative. 
It is evident he was at ease and content 
when directing a film. Unfortunately, he 
svas not able to complete his work, but six 
of his nine films do survive. And now in 



an archeological film find, sve knosv yet 
another Stroheim masterpiece. 

By a mere chance. Herman Weinberg 
rescued The Wedding March for future 
generations. Weinberg discovered both 
parts of it in the fifties in the film building 
at 723 Seventh Avenue in New York, 
which was formerly known as the "Pow- 
ers Building*' after its builder. Pat Pow- 
ers. Posvers only recently had died, and 
Weinberg, who knew that Possers had 
financed The Wedding March, decided to 
visit his offices where he found accoun- 
tants busy liquidating Possers' estate. 

Unlisted among Powers' assets \s as his 
friendship with Stroheim. A genial Irish- 
man, he had shared Stroheim's love of 
Irish whiskey and tall tales. He w as also a 
showman. In 1925 when Stroheim told 
him the story of The Wedding if arch and 
Ins dream of resurrecting the excitement 
of Vienna. Powers agreed to finance the 
picture. He had the courage of the early 
independent producers. 

Powers never expected Stroheim to 
exceed his budget by half a million dol- 
lars. As the cost, now well over a million 
dollars, continued to mount. Powers 
sought help. He asked Paramount Pic- 
tures to bail him out. and thus Paramount 
acquired the rights to the picture. It also 
acquired a bed of Procrustean difficulties. 

The original completed picture is said 
to have been thirty-three hours long. 
Stroheim edited hisow n work, reducing it 
to twelve hours, then cutting it still fur- 
ther, so that it was six hours in length. 

Having cut his film from fifty reels to 
twenty. Stroheim honestly believed it 
could be shown in two parts on succes- 
sive evenings. Part 1 The Wedding March 
followed by Part II The Honeymoon. Six 
hours of excruciatingly realistic, ba- 
roque, and even romantic, drama. His 
idea was ignored, though it was not as 



/// the coffin lies /a:u Pitts . dead from a 
bullet meant for Prince Sicki. Her grieving 
father is played by George Nichols. 




ridiculous as it appeared at the time. 

D. W. Griffith had similarly exceeded 
the conventional bounds of length svith 
his four-hour Intolerance reduced from 
eight hours: similarly Fugene O'Neill 
with Strange Interlude and later with 
Long Day's Journey Into Night wrote 
what appeared to be marathon diamas. 
Neither oT these talents could be 
curbed— *ior could Stroheim. 

At this point Stroheim could no longer 
trim his film without violating his artistic 
aims, but Paramount called in Josef von 
Sternberg, and other experts, ss ho 
snipped away at the picture until it fit the 
conventional mold or ninety-minute 
length of an average feature. In doing so. 
two pictures svere created: The Weddinu 
March and The Honeymoon, the latter 
containing Stroheim's original ending in 
ss hich. as in a Greek tragedy, all the char- 
acters aie brought into dramatic confron- 
tation which resolves their individual 
fates. Both pictures were unavailable un- 
til Weinberg, by some quirk of fate, stum- 
bled over that pile of cans and cartons in 
the office of Pat Posvers. 

Immediately. Weinberg asked the ac- 
countants if he could buy the two prints. 
Part I and Part II. They agreed, since 
thes weie not inclined to pas storage lees 
for tsso pictures that had proved unprofit- 
able. Besides, thes sass no value in an- 
cient, out-of-date film. 

The price of $750 svas paid by Wein- 
berg, and he cabled the news to I homas 
Quinn Curtis, who was on the staff of the 
Paris Herald Tribune and a friend of 
Stroheim. Ship the prints, he replied, and 
he would reimburse Weinberg. 

The next day Weinberg returned to ex- 
amine the remaining cartons. There he 
\ou\k\ stills of the film that seemed as 
fresh as the das they were made, as well 
as the Original script by Stroheim. These 
precious items were given to him gratis, 
and for the next twenty sears he cher- 
ished and contemplated them. 

The prints, meanwhile, svere sent to 
Paris and now were in the possession of 
Stroheim. His career as a director had 
disintegrated: he ssas living outside Paris, 
writing his memoirs and scripts, dream- 
ing of making one last picture. He OCCa 
sionalls acted in French films, the most 
notable of which was Grand Illusion. 

After transferring the original musical 
score from discs to a sound track 
Stroheim gave the tsso parts of The Wed- 
ding March to the Cinematheque 
Francaisc foi safekeeping. I he Wedding 
March still resides at the Cinematheque, 
but its companion piece. The Honey- 
moon, ss as destroyed in a fire. Today The 
Honeymoon only exists on the printed 
page in The Complete Wedding March. 

Lillian Gerard is Special Projects Coor- 
dinator at The Museum of Modern Art. 



The Ghost of 
Hollywood Past 

On the Role of the 
Screenwriter 



Budd Schulberg 



Haniiinx on in Paradise 1 is an apt 
title for a book about the town in 
which I was raised and for the pe- 
riod in which I grew up there- 
Hollywood in the twenties and thirties, 
into the forties. To return to the "Holly- 
wood" of the middle seventies is not un- 
like visiting a great Mayan city of the 
past, like Uxmal, once teeming with life, 
its architecture reflecting its sense of the 
majestic and an inspired harmony with 
nature, now a city of the dead, a city of 
brilliantly carved monuments of stone 
which stand there baking in the heat of a 
tropical sun. 

A haunting city of ghosts is Uxmal. So 
is Hollywood. 1 walk the city — as has 
Fred Lawrence Guiles in his provocative 
book— like a ghost of Hollywood past. I 
wander down Vine Street, now a soulless 
high-rise business section— in search of 
the ruins of the old Jesse Lasky-C.B. 
DeMille barn that in the late teens and 
early twenties became the nucleus for the 
studio complex in the heart of Hollywood 
we knew as Paramount. 1 remember 
when we (since my old man was vice- 
president in charge of production, forgive 
the first person plural) moved to a larger 
studio on Marathon Street, still in the 
very heart of Hollywood. I stare at the 
stained glass windows of the big office 
behind which B. P. Schulberg not only sat 
but reigned — like his fellow moguls at the 
great fantasy-factories called MGM and 
Warners and Fox and Universal. At the 
incredible rate of one a week there was a 
full-length feature picture to be con- 
ceded, written, filmed, distributed to. 
and exploited at the glittering film palaces 
which beckoned movie fans to every big 
city main stem and to every familiar 

1 Hanging on in Paradise by Fred Law- 
rence Guiles. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
Illustrated. 412pp., Sl>. 



neighborhood house. B.P. was coping 
with Clara Bow, Pola Negri, and Gloria 
Sw ; anson; later with Maurice Chevalier, 
Marlene Dietrich, and Gary Cooper. He 
would come home to his mansion 
house — the kind of castle knowingly de- 
scribed by Guiles— calling down the 
wrath of the gods on ungrateful stars who 
did not recognize a prize part w hen it was 
handed to them on a velvet cushion and 
on misguided directorial geniuses who re- 
fused to recognize the facts of big studio 
life, budgets and shooting schedules. 

Who would have guessed at the height 
of B.P.'s power and glory, when the big- 
gest names in town were seeking his fa- 
vor, prepared to bend the knee, kiss the 
ring, or even lay like hopeful dogs at his 
feet, that the day would come— and not 
too far off — when B.P. would be out of 
work, on the outside looking in at that 
stained glass w indow , and advertising for 
a job — any job. ("This is the only busi- 
ness I know . I am able to work as hard as 
anyone in it . ..." ) The once mighty Schul- 
berg on his knees with his palms held up 
in supplication. I am reminded of a cap- 
tive tribal king in a bas relief on the w alls 
of a Mayan temple. 

Guiles does not refer to that particular 
rise and fall in his Hollywood chronicle, 
but he might have, for the opening section 
of this book — in perhaps its most sus- 
tained and effectively thought-through 
section — is titled "Requiem," while its 
closing chapter, which lacks the cohesion 
of the ninety-page essay with which it 
confidently begins, is titled "Fear and 
Dissolution." This is a moving requiem 
for the Hollywood that "has passed into 
history ... (when) Illusion was the coin of 
the realm. ... But disillusion w as always a 
threat, rather like a subterranean fault 
running below Sunset Boulevard. It was a 
sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach 
when a picture failed; when your wife 
turned out to be a hustler who left you for 
a producer: when an option was dropped. 
It was a great breach of local mores to 
concede that there were miasmic swamps 
just beyond your doorstep (perhaps that 
is w hy there are no sidew alks in Bel Air or 
Beverly Hills above Sunset)." 

In his opening pages. Guiles draws a 
chilling portrait of Hollywood today: 

"The old studio lots should have land- 
mark status. There are few theatrical film 
features being shot on them. Space is 
leased there for television productions. 
There are the exceptions, but a major film 
being shot in what remains of the physical 



facilities of Twentieth Century-Fox 
spilled out over the entire premises. e\ en 
encompassing the company headquarters 
building, which was given a 'nineties* ap- 
pearance. Century City, a complex of 
high-rise office buildings, hotels, and the- 
aters, had absorbed much of Fox's back 
lot — at a huge profit to the studio's stock- 
holders. Real estate had become more 
valuable than production space. If there 
are as many as two theatrical film features 
being shot at Universal Studios, the lot is 
considered to be 'humming." Universal 
became a subsidiary of the largest of the 
talent agencies, MCA, and is chiefly con- 
cerned with television series and studio 
tours (for which the place has been re- 
styled with something of the look of 
Knott's Berry Farm, a tourist attraction 
below Los Angeles where the pioneer 
West has been reproduced; sittable, 
shootable, and walk-lhroughable. Tor the 
entire family to enjoy')." 

He might have added that the once 
mighty MGM, which supermogul L.B. 
Mayer liked to boast as "the home of 
more stars than there are in heaven," the 
MGM of Dinner at Ei^ht and The Wizard 
of OZt had virtually given up the movie 
business in Culver City in favor of the 
hotel-casino business in Las Vegas. 

B ... 

ished studios than it is a threnody tor the 
remarkable and vulnerable talents who 
were drawn to those studios. The actors 
and directors, of course, had no other 
place to go, but the writers were another 
story . And w hat an all-star team of novel- 
ists and playwrights they were. Merely to 
call the roll will suggest the embarrass- 
ment of riches — and how those riches 
were embarrassed, pressured, and humil- 
iated — in a Hollywood as hungry for their 
talents as it was disrespectful of their in- 
tegrity: William Faulkner, Robert F. 
Sherwood, Dorothy Parker, Scott Fitz- 
gerald. Nathaniel West, Ben Hecht. 
Charles MacArthur. Herman Man- 
kiewicz. Dashiel Hammett, Aldous Hux- 
ley, S. J. Perclman, Christopher Isher- 
wood, Lillian Hellman, Robert 
Benchley, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Samuel HotTenstein. With a few sturdy 
exceptions, such as a survivor like Hell- 
man, it is like calling the roll of the beauti 
ful and damned. 

Hanging on in Paradise purports to be 
a book about writers, though it strays off 
into asides— sympathetic glances at 
fallen movie stars like Kay Francis. John 
Garfield, and Veronica Lake — and an af- 
fectionate look at the great lady on and off 
the boards. Geraldine Fitzgerald. The 
asides strike this reviewer as affecting 
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and. at the same time, distracting from its 
main theme, the struggle ol the writers 
against the studio system which deper- 
sonalizes them and treats them as neces- 
sary evils. Then struggle to control their 
material has been a long, lonely, and 
mostly losing battle. A lew writers were 
able to see then work brought to the 
screen virtual!) intact through creative 
alliances with sympathetic directors 
(Dudley Nichols with John Ford, Robert 
Riskin with Frank Capra. Charles Brack- 
et! with Billy Wilder, this reviewer with 
Flia Kazan). ( >r writers would turn direc- 
tor or producer in self-defense like Joe 
Mankiewic/ and Ben Hccht. 

U 

I echt . w ho w rote t lie first successful 
gangster film. Underworld, for my father, 
w as one ot the true w riting phenomena of 
his da) . I his hook devotes a considerable 
but not disproportionate amount of space 
to his efforts land that of his more com- 
pliant colleague, Charlie Mac Arthur) to 
break OUt of his golden bondage by mak- 
ing his own pictures at the Astoria Studio 
in New York. He made several innova- 
tive films. Crime Without Passion and 
///< Scoundrel along with some dedi- 
cated clinkers. Alter struggling upstream 
for several years, he found it more than he 
could cope with and went back to the 
flashpots and fleshpots of Beverly Hills. 
Guiles refers to t he* then prevalent (and 
nefarious) practice of having a writer or 
set of w riters -working behind" the first 
writer assigned to the script. He reminds 
us, for instance, that Dorothv Parker and 
her husband Alan Campbell (actually by 
far the more accomplished screen writer 
of the two) were working on A Star Is 
Born behind director William Wellman 
and writer Robert ( arson. Actually, sub 
rosa. Ring Lardner. Ii and this writer 
had been urged by the irrepressible David 
( ). Sel/nick to w rite behind the team w rit- 
ing behind. It was inglorious work, a step 
above offering yourself for sale on 42nd 
Street. But young l ardner and I were 
junior w titers on long-term contracts. To 
rebel was to have one's pencil broken 
over his head and to be drummed out of 
the studio. Accidentally our scene — fea- 
turing the press agent Lionel Stander re- 
lishing his outlandish buildup for the 
star- \\n\m\ its way to Parker and Camp- 
bell's office rather than directly to Selz- 
nick's. When the Campbells sent for us. 
we were apprehensive. We liked and ad- 
mired them and also considered them our 
political allies in the war against Franco. 
To our relief they thought it w as all a great 
joke. I hey even had the grace to say they 
preferred our scene to theirs and would 

tell Mr. Selznick so. 



But deep down it was anything but a 
joke. It was a humiliating and demoraliz- 
ing way to work, and one of the first 
things the Screenwriters (iuild did when 
we had sufficient strength in numbers to 
come out into the open was to make it a 
rule that each writer hired must report his 
assignment to the Guild. No more secret 
writing. But, of course, the status of low 
man on the totem persisted, as it does to 
tins day. No less than seven illustrious 
writers worked on the script for Gone 
With the Wind, including John Van Dru- 
ten, Scott Fitzgerald. Ben Hecht, and 
Oliver H. P. Garrett. You may say that 
you can't argue with success and that in 
Selznick's case, with D.O.S. pasting up 
his ow n final script of Gone With the 
Wind. A Star Is Horn, and Nothing Sa- 
cred (on which Lardner and I also "fol- 
lowed" the master), somehow that hel- 
ler-skelter* leapfrog system worked. But 
chances are any one of these able writers 
could have turned out a satisfactory 
script for Mr. Sel/nick. If they can write 
their own successful plays or novels w ith- 
out additional writing help, why must it 
require a committee to write a good 
screenplav ? 

This is why. incidentally, this reviewer 
chose to go l ast after a disastrous collab- 
oration with Scott Fitzgerald on a mere- 
tricious little number called Winter Car- 
nival, and decided to write a novel that 
deals essentially with the exploitation of 
the screenwriter by the Sammy Glicks 
w ho thrive and multiply in Paradise. Born 
to films, still loving tilms. he opted, like 
Lillian Hellman and a few othei stubborn 
souls, not to "Hang there like fruit... Till 
the tree die." as Guiles poignantly quotes 
Posthumusm( \ mhelm 

One day Hollywood— or the tatters of 
it that remain— ma\ lake a larger \ iew of 
the role of the screenwriter, accepting 
him as the co-auteur of the film. If that pie 
in the sky is ever served in the studio 
commissary. Guiles may be CI edited with 
an assist for pointing out the SltareS and 
delusions that left so many of the good 
ones hanging there like strange fruit in 
Paradise. I he Hcchts. the l it/geralds. 
the Preston Sturgeses, the Dorothy Par 
kers were all draw n there, to the Queen's 
croquet grounds of ledges and furrows 
where the balls were live hedgehogs, the 
mallets were live flamingos, the wickets 
were soldiers bent into arches, and 
evervone was playing at once, playing 
behind each other, in front of and along 
side each other while the Queen cried. 
"Off with his head! Off with her head!" 

To Guiles's book we say amen. And 
may those souls w ho hung there too long 
in the merciless sun now rest in peace. 

Budd Schulberg wrote The Disen- 
chanted, among other novels, and the 
screenplay of On the Waterfront. 



Love, Death, and Politics 



On Subversion and 
Sexuality in the Cinema 



Stephen Zito 



rM eople have alwavs been afraid of 
W what the movies will do to them. 
Political leaders feat that the masses 
may be moved to revolt by propa- 
ganda films. Moralists and ministers arc- 
concerned that the youth of the land will 
be debauched by nudity, profanity, and 
bare breasts. Censors believe that viol- 
ence and criminal glorification will lead lo 
a further breakdown in law and order. 
Because of this imagined power, movies 
are the only major art form of the twen- 
tieth century that has been harmed, rated, 
cut. denounced from the pulpit . sei/ed by 
the police, condemned by the forces of 
organized religion, prohibited by anxious 
parents, and even boycotted In protec- 
tionists 

Two recent hooks' have taken as then 
subject the power of the moving image to 
subvert and transform our lives. One of 
these. Sexuality in the Movies, is pri- 
mal l\ about sex ami sensuality ; the other. 
Film as a Sub\ ersi\ t Art is much broader 
in scope, dealing not onl\ with the eiotic. 
but also with everything in film that is 
sacrilegious, revolutionary, porno- 
graphic, or destructive of complacency 
and the status quo. Despite the diffci 
ences in content and approach, both 
books are ultimateK speculations about 
the relationship between the art object 
and the audience, about the mind rape 
and seduction that takes place in the soft 
darkness of the mo\ le house 

The superior book. Film as a Subver 
sive Art. is the more difficult io discuss. 



'Sexuality in the Uovii s. Edited by 
Thomas R. AtktnS. Indiana: Indiana 
Univeristy Press. Illustrated. 244 pp., 

si:. 50. 



Film as a Subversive Art by Amos Vogel. 
New York: Random 1 louse. Illustrated. 
336 pp. .$15.00. 
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It 

From Viv a La Muerta. Arrabal' s film of 
torture and oppression . ' ' Film as a Subver- 
sive Art deals with everything in film that 
is . . . destructive of the status quo.' ' 



The fragmented, fascinating text deals 
with religious, political, and sexual ex- 
tremes. The language is rough and many 
of the accompanying stills are disturbing, 
documenting such matters as the inhu- 
manity of the Nazi executioner or the 
blunt skill of the surgeon during an au- 
topsy. This disturbance of the reader is, 
of course, the whole point of the book: for 
Amos Vogel has set out to show the ways 
and means by which he believes film un- 
dercuts traditional manners and morals. 
"This is a book." Vogel writes, ' about 
the subversions of existent values, insti- 
tutions, mores, and taboos — East and 
West. Left and Right, by the potentially 
most powerful art of the century." This is 
a book about the power of film to change 
our lives. 

Film as a Subversive Art is ambitious 
and eclectic. Vogel arbitrarily divides the 
subject matter into three main cate- 
gories — The Subversion of Form, The 
Subversion of Content, and Forbidden 
Subjects of the Cinema. The opening sec- 
tion details the artistic stratagems and 
achievements of those cinema artists who 
have found new directions in both narra- 
tive and non-narrative cinema. Included 
are long discussions of the Soviet silent 
film, expressionism, surrealism, and si 
lent American comedy (the epitome of 
unconscious anarchy). Fach of these sub- 
sections has a short, generally thoughtful 
introduction, followed by program notes 
on individual titles and amply captioned 
stills. (There are more than 350 stills in 
the book— many unique— and the layout 
serves them well.) There is also consider- 
ation of other aspects of the cinema: the 
destruction of time, space, plot, and nar- 
rative; the ultimate elimination of the im- 
age, the screen, and even the camera. 
Vogel here goes to the outer formal limits 



of the cinema where Stan Brakhage 
makes \1othlii>ht by glueing the wings of 
moths on a clear strip of celluloid, and 
where Michael Snow creates La Region 
Centrale by splicing together three and a 
half hours of panning shots of an empty 
landscape. 

The second main section of Film as a 
Subversive Art deals with the subversion 
of content. Vogel documents the propa- 
ganda and polemics of the revolutionary 
cinemas of China. Eastern Europe, and 
the Third World. Examples vary betw ecu 
a documentary on acupuncture to a brutal 
East German film about the sufferings 
and "confessions" of American pilots 
downed over North Vietnam. In stark 
contrast, Vogel also considers the terri- 
ble poetry of the Nazi cinema — the Leni 
Riefenstahl documentaries on Nurem- 
berg and the 1936 Olympics, as well as 
overt Nazi propaganda films like Baptism 
of Fire and The Eternal Jew. There is. of 
course, nothing in the Nazi films to sug- 
gest the horrors that Vogel later con- 
fronts in the chapter on concentration 
camps in his third and startlingly original 
section on love and death in the cinema. 

The act of birth and the fact of death are 
the alpha and the omega of VogeFs For- 
bidden Subjects — lovely, celchraton 
movies on childbirth (once irrationally 
banned) contrast with those films that 
deal with death. Real death. Not finely- 
crafted, Technicolored demises, but 
rather death in black-and-white — a sea- 
gull dying on a beach, or a doctor dis- 
membering and dismantling a bod\ dur- 
ing an autopsy (filmed in objective detail 
by Stan Brakhage), or the brutal accounts 
of the death of six million Jews in German 
camps. There are the now-familiar shots 
of mass graves and cadaverous bodies 
inches from death, but there are images 
even more brutal. The bewilderment in 
the eyes of a young child on his w ay to a 
horror he can't comprehend, the dis- 
torted features of a young woman re- 
cently hung, and a pitiful Jewish orches- 
tra that once accompanied those who 
were about to die to the gas chamber, 
soothing primal fears with music. It is a 
catalogue for a season in hell, and Amos 
Vogel— compassionate, clear-eyed— is 
our guide, 

Vogel challenges our assumptions 
about what death and sex are really like. 
He shows us more than air-brushed beau- 
ties in the slick magazines or the funereal 
elegance of bodies laid out in Sunday 
best, lightly powdered to disguise the pal- 
lor of death. The stills and text in Film as 
a Subversive Art push the reader quickly 
past what is known and comfortable, 
forcing us to examine the limits of the 
human condition. 

There is still much here to shock and 
affront, despite the fact that American 
notions of obscenity and pornography 



have changed radically over the past se\ - 
eral years. What we learn are the limits of 
our ability to recognize and accept the 
permutations of human conduct. The 
questions we are forced to confront are: 
What is there left to learn? Why must we 
know what we never wanted to know? 
Vogel partly begs the question for many 
of his taboo themes are treated only in 
commercial movies — bestiality in Woody 
Allen's Everything You Always Wanted 
To Know About Sex, coprophilia in 
Alfred Hitchcock's / renzy, child murder 
and molestation in Fritz Lang s M. Per- 
haps the most offensive pictures Vogel 
does include are from Otto Muehl's sado- 
masochistic cinematic "happenings."' 
which feature the defilement of the hu- 
man body (not to mention spirit). 

What Vogel ignores are the existence 
and the implications of the genuinely 
shocking "films" that are made for the 
42nd Street and mail-order trade which 
feature every perversion known to hu 
mankind including genuine bestiality, 
sadism, and sexual relations between 
adults and young children. It is these 
films that truly test the limits of our toler- 
ance. It is not difficult to guess the rea- 
sons why Vogel prefers the comfortable 
precincts of the Art Film, w here it is not 
necessary to confront some of the more 
disturbing consequences of our prurience 
and our liberation. 

|^^| an) i 

the Vogel book, but that is precisely its 
value. It is the work of a man who. as 
director of the now-defunct repertory 
theater group. Cinema 16, and onetime 
head of the New York Film Festiv al, has 
made a living by exposing people to what 
is new and difficult in film. He is also a 
man who likes to take chances. Not so 
Thomas R. Atkins, the editor of Sexual- 
it) in the Movies, a book that will offend 
no one. This inoffensiveness is what ulti- 
mately limits its originality and worth. 
Reading through the essays assembled 
here, one is struck by how second hand, 
how familiar much of the material is. Al- 
though the book is well produced by The 
University of Indiana Press, it is illus- 
trated with a sorry collection of tame and 
proper movie stills. One supposes that a 
university press must be careful, but it 
seems strange for a book on mov ie sex to 
be less adventurous than McGuffey's 
reader. 

Sexuality in the Movies contains fifteen 

essays on various aspects of sex in the 
cinema: censorship, homosexuality, the 
ratingN system, erotic monster movies, 
contemporary European and Hollywood 
films, morality, and hard-core movies. 
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There are also lengthy reeonsiderations 
Of jam Curious — Yellow, Midnight Cow- 
boy, Carnal Knowledge, Deep Throat. 
Lust Tango in Paris, and Cries and Whis- 
pers. These essays — all by different 
hands — are careful and a trifle dull. The 
book is not a bad primer on the subject, 
but there already exist a number of stud- 
ies that better cover the same material. 
( Alpert/Knight on the history of sex in the 
cinema; Lorentz/Ernst on censorship: 
Randall on censorship; Durgnat on the 
aesthetics of sexuality: Tyler on homo- 
sexuality; Moley on the Hays Office; 
Farber on the MPAA; Lo Duca on the 
eroticism of the subversive image.) 

Perhaps the ultimate limitation of Sex- 
uality in the Movies, and to a lesser extent 
Film as a Subversive Art, is that they try 
to do the impossible by attempting to 
write coherently about how film really 
affects our lives beyond the initial con- 
firming response of the viewer, be it indif- 
ference, outrage, or kinetic thrill. Film is 
one of the most involving and manipula- 
tive of all arts, yet there is not much 
known about the qualitative and quantita- 
tive effect of film on the audience. Vogel 
believes that film can change our lives, 
and the writers in the Atkins book are 
likewise concerned with the relationship 
between movies and the values of the 
moviegoing public. Yet watching and re- 
membering film is a private act, a visceral 
pleasure that I believe is more apt to 
change hairstyles than life-styles. 

What is perhaps best remembered 
about sex in the movies are the stunning, 
inconsequential moments of sensuality: 
the way Bette Davis lights a cigarette; the 
determined, feet-apart stance of Joan 
Crawford when she is crossed in love or 
commerce; the flash of light across the 
silk and feathers of Marlene Dietrich; the 
curve of Greta Garbo's neck; or the mar- 
velously ripening sexuality of Sheree 
North after she stopped being a second- 
string Monroe and began to impersonate 
generous, wide-open broads in B-movies. 
These are penultimate moments that 
have nothing to do with Christian moral- 
ity or Communist ideology, but they are 
the special times that we recall when we 
remember the way we were. 

Movies are important to the sentimen- 
tal and elegiac side of many viewers. It 
may be that, in writing about the nature 
and impact of sex on the screen, it is 
necessary to finally resort to biography 
and autobiography, to simply ask and find 
out what it has been all these years that 
has kept us in palaces and peep shows 
watching shadows vibrate to love and 
lust. 



Stephen Zito is coauthor of Sine ma: Amer- 
ican Pornographic Films and the People 
Who Make Them and senior editor of 
American Film. 



The Filmmaker as Critic 



On the Writings of 
Pare Lorentz 



Robert L. Snyder 

JH are Lorentz's reputation as an 
™ outstanding documentary film- 
maker is international. His films are 
still screened and studied, and refer- 
ences to his work can be found in many 
books on film. 

Before he became a filmmaker. Lor- 
entz had an outstanding reputation as a 
film critic for a number of magazines in 
New York City. Now, with the publica- 
tion of this book 1 , we can again read his 
reviews and comments and find out why 
he was one of the country's most impor- 
tant critics of the motion picture art. 

The book consists of seventy-nine re- 
views and twenty comments selected by 
Lorentz from the hundreds of reviews 
and other pieces on films he wrote during 
his years as a critic. A number of them 
were written while he was producing his 
own films for the government. The arti- 
cles are arranged in three sections, "The 
Late Twenties, M "The Thirties." and 
"The Early Forties." Stills from some of 
the major films reviewed are found at the 
end of each section. King Vidor. an old 
friend, has written a perceptive prologue 
which puts forth Lorentz' s importance as 
a critic during this period, a critic who had 
particular favor with directors. There is 
also a brief biographical sketch. 

Lorentz developed the reputation of 
being a "director's critic." When he had 
the opportunity, he spent hours discuss- 
ing craft with directors such as Vidor, 
Lewis Milestone, and others. ("Craft" is 
one of his favorite words.) 

Throughout the reviews one discovers, 
as King Vidor notes in the prologue, that 
Lorentz delineated the auteur theory 
\\ hen discussing the work of some of his 
favorite directors, F. W. Murnau, Rene 



1 Lorentz on Film: Movies 1927 to 194} by 
Pare Lorentz. New York: Hopkinson 
and Blake, Publishers, 1975. Illustrated, 
228 pp., $8.95 cloth, $5.50 paper. 



Clair, Alfred Hitchcock, and a few oth- 
ers. As far as Lorentz was concerned, the 
best films expressed the individuality of 
one man, the director. 

F. W. Murnau is the director Lorentz 
uses as a standard with whom other direc- 
tors are compared. Lorentz selected his 
review of Murmurs Sunrise as the first 
piece for the book. He describes Murnau 
as "one of the men who have grasped the 
great possibilities of his craft." Then in 
1927. Lorentz believed there was no real 
precedent for judging motion pictures be- 
cause only a few had been made properly. 
Sunrise was great in Lorentz's mind be- 
cause its "atmosphere ... is portrayed 
through a series of direct pictures ... ac- 
companied by music that ebbs and flows 
with the rhythm of the story." Lorentz 
declared Sunrise to be a symphony. 

Lorentz has said that he considered 
becoming a music critic at the time he 
began his career as a writer in New York. 
The Lorentz home in Buckhannon, West 
Virginia, was filled with music and fre- 
quently visited by musicians. Lorentz 
studied violin for a time. No wonder the 
reviews contain comparisons to music 
and musical form. He recognized the re- 
lationships between the art of music and 
filmmaking. In one review he describes 
effective moviemaking as being "mood, 
and music, and expert editing.' 1 In his 
own work the musical scores were of ma- 
jor importance. 

U 

I ■ owever. Pare Lorentz is first and 
foremost a writer. As a writer he was 
concerned with two major problems in 
filmmaking: inadequate screenplays and 
censorship. 

Many films receive reviews from Lor- 
entz because the screenplay is poorly 
constructed, or the dialogue is faulty, or 
the action of certain characters is not con- 
sistent. He particularly finds fault with 
the contrived ending, particularly when 
the ending is different from that in the 
novel, play, or short story from which it 
was adapted. 

Lorentz's key to successful adapta- 
tions would be simply to make the adap- 
tation "cinematic." The motion picture 
is its own form with its own demands, 
different from the novel and the stage 
play. Lorentz was one of the first who 
saw this problem and discussed it clearly 
as a point of craft. Examine his discussion 
of the adaptation made from Eugene 
O'Neill's play. Strange Interlude, and 
the movie version of his four seafaring 
plays called The Long Voyage Home. 
The plays, of course, represent radically 
different periods in CTNeuTs develop- 
ment as playwright, but because the 
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adaptors, C. Gardner Smith and Boss 
Meredith in the former and Dudley 
Nichols in the latter, remained true to 
O'Neill s words and intent hut kept in 
mind the unique visual experience that is 
a motion picture, the result was two ex- 
cellent motion pictures. 

From his earl) da) S as a critic up to the 
present time. I orent/ has waged a vigor- 
ous battle against censorship. In this 
book he attacks W ill Hays and various 
state censors, as he and Morns I rust did 
in Censored: I In l > n\<it t Life of (he 
Movies (1930). for their stultifying effect 
on the new art form or, as Lorentz calls it 
in "Peroration No. I ; The Stillborn Art." 
Now here in the hook is I orentz's ability 
as a writer who can select just the right 
word tor maximum effect icvcaled more 
clearly than in his description of these 
censors and their efforts. 

Lorentz reserves several choice words 
for attacks on the I lolls w ood motion pic- 
ture industry, the handful of corporations 
that controlled motion picture produc- 
tion, distribution, and exhibition in the 
twenties and thirties. By making the mo- 
tion picture a mass medium, thev pre- 
vented it from fulfilling its potential as the 

most expressh e of media. 

As you read the hook you get the 
impression that Lorentz preferred silent 
films and that something unfortunate hap 
pened to film as art w hen sound came in. 
The problem w as that sound was not used 
creatively; dialogue, music, and sound 
effects were not integrated. When sound 
was used creatively, as in the films of 
Rene Clair or in the musical. The Singing 
I ooi, Lorentz is unstinting in his praise 
When discussing I he Sin^i/ii; Tool he 
presages his own work in The /Voir That 

Broke the Plains and The River when he 
writes. "Here may be the real future of 
the talking devices: blank v erse w ritten in 
time to orchestration. 41 

I he book establishes Vidor's claim 
that I orcnt/ w as .1 pi ophet if only on the 
basis of his predictions of the impact of 
television on the motion picture industry 
and the emergence of production compa- 
nies based on individual directors. 

This is a delightful book to be read 
cover-to-cover or just to check what Lor- 
ente thought of your favorite films. Lor- 

entz's reviews and essays provide in- 
sights into the state ot the motion picture 
industry during three decades and to the 
evolution of the motion picture during the 
transition from silent to sound. Because 
Style is the man, you also know a lot more 
about Pare Lorentz. the first important 
film critic to become a filmmaker. 

Author o\ Pari I <>r< nt: and the Documen- 
tary T Urn . Robert L. Snyder teaches film 
.1! W isconsin State I mversit\ . ( Khkosh. 



From Valentino to Lovelace 



A Shifting Social Saga 



Leroy Aarons 

Charles Champ! in, film critic of The 
Lo$ Angeles Tlm< 1 for the past ten 
years, has written a guide 1 to the 
fifty-year social histor\ of the 
movies. The Flicks OT Whatever Hap- 
pened to Andy Hardy? is a modest book, 
an introduction to subject matter that has 
yet to be explored at a satisfactory ana- 
lytic depth. 

Champlin's thesis is that the movies 
have come of age in the last decade after a 
long struggle with the forces of change. 
His book lays out the terrain and charts a 
path through the complex, shifting social 
saga of cinema from the early centur\ to 
the present. 

The links trips lightly over the high 
and low points of more than five decades, 
pausing for glimpses of the seminal 
changes which had profound impact on 
the industry— censorship, the new per- 
missiveness, the influence of the foreign 
film, the workings of the star system, the 
^iisis of television, and the treatment of 
women, marriage, and violence. 

It's all there in this ambitious survey, 
from Rudolph Valentino to Linda LoVC 
lace, from Movicola to "Movie of the 
Week." There is nothing frivolous about 
this book. It is a welcome departure from 
the current genre of Holly wood reminis- 
cences, paeans 10 cult film figures and 
gossipy exercises in voyeurism (apotheo- 
sized in Kenneth Anger's ILdlywood 
Babylon, the worst of the recent glut of 
movie books). 

This is a serious attempt to locate the 
phenomenon of film in the broader con- 
text of society ami of cultural change. At 
its best. The Flicks isolates and differen- 
tiates trend from the merely trendy. For 

The Flicks (ft' Whatever Happens dtO 
Andy Hardy? bv Charles Champlin. Los 
Angeles: Wollstonecraft, Inc., Illustrated, 
320 pp., $12.95. 



example, Champlin takes an interesting 
position athwart the \oguish outcry 
against film violence. Movie violence 
may have its dangers, but it bcatsthe"mon- 
olithic tidiness" of the censorship days. 

We come away from the hook as from 
an old photo album — not having learned 
new things, but with a refreshed and clari- 
fied \ isionof where w e have been. 

Why. then, do we also feel something is 
lacking'* The book evokes impatience be- 
cause of its essentially surface mcw of its 
subject matter. C'hamplin's reviews in 
The Los Angeles Times cautious, nec- 
essarily abbreviated— frequently suggest 
the promise of something more provoca- 
tive, if only they could break through the 
tyranny of format. 

But The Flicks, not all of its possibili- 
ties fulfilled, is more frequentlv a cata- 
logue than a chronicle. Champlin seems 
overreliant on the device of citing film 
after film, director after directoi . to rein- 
force his basic message. I he technique 
becomes more distracting than edifying. 
In one chapter, about the pivotal decade 
of the fifties, thirty-nine films are covered 
in just nine pages. Midnight Cowboy, 
which Champlin calls a milestone in 
movie historv . rates only four paragraphs 
in another chapter. Champlin opted for 
breadth over depth. The choice ob- 
viously was his, and it makes for not a bad 
book. Yet a reader with more than a pass 
ing know ledge of film must be frustrated 
by the unfulfilled possibilities 

l n the chapter on women, for example, 
there is the provocative thesis that the 
changing image of woman in film is still 
dictated hv the men who dominate the 
industry. Hut the proposition is then dis- 
sipated in a rambling chronology of 
nearly thirty films which touch on the 
woman's theme. Lost in the thicket of 
references, a reader searches in vain for 
some thread to guide his way. And why is 
there no discussion about the rise of the 
new groupofwomandirectois ' 

Again, on the thorn\ issue of movie 
ratings. Champlin gives the Valenti s\s 
tern t w o pages. Its much-discussed role in 
influencing moviemakers to precensor 
their films receives just one sentence. 
Champlin defends the Valenti s\ stem: we 
would like to hear more. 

It is a matter of selectivity, obviously, 
when attempting a project of this scope. 
( )ne man's choices are another man's de- 
mons. The Flicks, in the final analysis, is 

a useful primer on the mo\ ies, rat her than 

a definitive work. 



I ciov Aarons is West Coast correspon- 
ded for The Washington Post. 
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Recent writings of note On film and tele- 
vision. For information on w here listed 
publications enn he obtained w rite to 
Education Liaison, The American Film 
Institute, J. F. Kennedy Center. 

Washington* D.C. 20566 



Thou Shalt Not Overlap 

Sid Levin, the man who faced the Hercu- 
lean labor of turning seventy hours of 
rushes into an under-three-hour Nash- 
ville, tells how he did it. Among the prob- 
lems: Some key scenes were filmed si 
multaneously with three cameras and re- 
corded on up to seven soundtracks; dif- 
ferent takes of the same scene produced 
"enormous variations in the dialogue and 
dramatic content ... Take one might be 
diametrically opposed to take four in 
terms of emotional values." Levin's so- 
lution: Ignore the adage, "Thou Shalt 
Not Overlap," go on instinct, and occa- 
sionally cheat— for example, by working 
in dialogue from outtakes. Levin found 
that editing Nashville was "like cutting 
an extremely well-covered documentary 
... I wanted the audience to feel that sense 
of unpredictability which would be in a 
real-life situation where one never knows 
what's going to happen." For Levin the 
most demanding scene was the assassina- 
tion—twenty-four characters to juggle 
while building to an emotional climax. 



"The Art of the Editor: Nashville" by 
Sid Levin. Filmmakers Newsletter. 
August 1975. 



Salvo From 
Andrew Sarris 

"Some of my best friends are semiolo- 
gists." the country's leading auteur critic 
says in the middle of a lengthy, tempered 
attack on the "so-called science of se- 
miology." Sarris charges that the semiol- 



ogist, whose approach to cinema is to 
impose an arbitrary structure on the film, 
'does not seek to understand the mean- 
ing of the artist, but instead he strives to 
extract from the work of art the elements 
which properly belong to the society at 
large." Forexample. the striptease scene 
in Nashville is rich in the "tantalizing 
complexity of the attitudes involved." 
But the semiologist "might interpret this 
sequence in terms of how audiences tra- 
ditionally interpret the spectacle of the 
striptease." Thus, "what is original in a 
work of art is sacrificed to what is con- 
ventional. Nuances of style, in particular, 
arc anathema to the semiologist." The 
stylistic auteurist, instead, "is more con- 
cerned with the director's attitude toward 
the spectacle than the spectacle itself." 
Sarris faced the enemy at a summer semi- 
nar on "Film and the University" in New 
York City. There, wondering if he was 
simply the victim of a generation gap, 
Sarris heard academics stridently predict 
that semiology was the wave of the fu- 
ture, a system that "would enable us to 
liberate the cinema from the tyranny of 
the auteur. Down with the artist! Long 
live the semiologist!" A tempest in the 
teapot? Not so, Sarris warns, sensing 
'very profund ideological implications 
involved in these supposedly esoteric 
areas." Principally, there is a totalitarian 
tendency in semiology to become "the 
dominant or exclusive discipline." a bu- 
reaucratic inclination to force culture 
into mechanical molds," and an attempt 
to abandon the view of the artist as cre- 
ator. Sarris. however, offers a saving 
grace: Though semiologists are making 
inroads into universities and film jour- 
nals, "I have never known a publication 
that was so far beyond redemption that it 
could not regain its soul by commission- 
ing an article from me." 



"Where I Stand on the New Film-C rit" 
by Andrew Sarris. The Village Voice. 
August 11, 1975. 



Money Talks 

Andrew Kopkind, who covered the New 
Left in the sixties, turns to the New Hol- 
lywood and finds that the political film is 
alive and well on the screen — if a Redford 
or a Streisand stars, if it's packaged as a 
controversial rather than a political film, 
and if it makes a lot of money. Otherwise, 
it's a struggling genre, avoided even by 
liberal money. The problem is not left- 
over Hollywood fears of ideology. "In 
fact," Kopkind reports, "the content ofa 
film is hardly relevant these days." The 
sole problem with political films, a pro- 
ducer says, "is that they often don't make 
money ... If Hearts and Minds did as well 



as The Sting, there would be thirty such 
pictures packaged next year." Another 
producer is more cynical: "Politics 
doesn't exist in Hollywood. People talk 
about 'saying something' in their films, 
but they all sell out. if they've got any- 
thing to sell out in the first place, which 
most of them don't." The result, one pro- 
ducer says, is that you "can count Holly- 
wood's political movies on the fingers of 
one hand — if they're amputated." Still. 
Kopkind finds, three big-studio films with 
political themes are coming out— on Wa- 
tergate, on Vietnam, and on gay libera- 
tion. 



Hollywood Politics: Hearts, Minds, 
and Money" by Andrew Kopkind. 
Ramparts. August-September 1975. 



Missing Sermon 

A feature film editor, James Klechner, at 
a San Francisco television station recalls 
some of the unkindest cuts films have 
received in order to fit a prescribed time 
space. For example: At one station the 
Sermon on the Mount was never deliv- 
ered in Samuel Bronston's King of 
Kings; at another, the Titanic's collision 
with an iceberg in Titanic took place off 
screen; at a third, Luise Rainer's famous 
telephone call in The Great Zicgfeld to 
William Powell on his honeymoon was 
disconnected. Klechner's understated 
advice: "A good policy at any TV station 
is for the film editors to screen every 
movie in advance before reaching for the 
scissors." 



"Edited for Television" by James 
Klechner. Take One. June 30, 1975. 



John Wayne Remembers 

The Duke, in a freewheeling, unexpur- 
galed interview on his movie roles, his 
image, and his politics: On Girls Demand 
Excitement (1931): "They put me in a 
picture where the boys were playing the 
girls in basketball.... But they put a little 
dance director on this thing who says. 
'One, two. three, four'. Oh Jesus! He had 
girls and boys sitting in trees and sticking 
their heads out of class windows and hug- 
ging each other. It was just so goddamn 
ridiculous that I was hanging my head." 
On his political leanings: "I always 
thought I was a liberal. I came up terribly 
surprised one time when I found that I 
was a right-wing, conservative extrem- 
ist.... " On Jane Fonda: "She's a fine 
actress. 1 don't think there's any better. 
But sadly enough she wants to put propa- 
ganda into everything.... " On Indians: 
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"I am the only man in pictures that al- 
ways gave them their human dignity. I 
never was in a picture. I never allowed 
myself at any time to do anything that 
would take their human dignity awa> 
from them.... M On his acting technique: 
'if you say normally , I think I'll go to 
town. Then we can go over and see some- 
thing.' the audience would have left you. 
Rut if you say. *l think I'll go (pause) to 
town, and I'll (pause) see those three 
broads/ now they're waiting for you. 
You can take all the goddamn time you 
want if you choose your time for hesita- 
tion." 



'1 Come Ready: An Interview with John 
Wayne" by F. Anthony Macklin. Film 
Heritage. Summer 1975. 



Invocations to 
Chicken Soup 

Jews on television arc portrayed in Molly 
Goldberg stereotypes. Judy Bachrach 
complains in a new periodical. For exam- 
ple: The painfully neurotic Jewish girl of 
"Khoda." "riddled with inferior visions 
of herself." The 'constant invocations to 
chicken soup" of the canceled "Bridget 
Loves Bernie." The Millie and Jerry of 
the old * Dick Van Dyke Show" — 
"Onerously accented, pushy, frantic, 
and moderately homely.... " And Jews. 
Bachrach finds, are mostly trapped in sit 
nation comedies One bright exception: 
A three-part NBC series during the past 
y eai called "The Lavs vv ith "an idealis- 
tic, abrasive, witty, compassionate law- 
yer" — and a Jew. "He was every man I 
could never bring home to Mother and 
there is always merit in men like that." 
Bachrach believes Jews are partly re- 
sponsible for their television image— a 
historically based desire to keep a low 
profile. Anyway, this fall, series with 
( at holies are in at CBS. A network exec- 
utive told Bachrach: "I think we're doing 
it because the \\ ASP's are dull and the 
Jew s give you flack." 



'Why TV's Jew s Aren't Real" by 
Judy Bachrach . Chai. 
September-October.! 975. 



John Simon Strikes 
Again and Again 

In two articles, the new film critic of New 
York nails up his credo and, characteristi- 
cally, takes a mailed fist swipe at the op- 
position. The right kind of film criti- 
cism—like the wrong kind— brings a ver- 
dict. Simon asserts, but it "stresses its 
idiosyncras) and particularity, and in- 



vites a dialogue with the reader." At its 
best, it's "an invitation to thinking." But 
the critic "must be equipped with a slid- 
ing scale, and be able to assess both art 
and mere entertainment on their relative 
merits. What we must not do is to confuse 
or equate the two." hnter the enemy— 
the lover of movies, all movies, and art be 
damned. In particular, "the jaded, frus- 
trated, or factitious intellectual, often in 
the academy, sophistic enough to elevate 
his low cravings (perfectly all right until 
they are so elevated) by intellectuali/ing 
them.'" He singles out Richard Poirier 
and Michael Wood. Poirier. of Rutgers 
University, for daring to find stylistic 
similarities between Bette Midler's work 
and T.S. Eliot's The Waste Land. Wood, 
of C olumbia University , for finding a 
world in Hollywood movies "in the sense 
that the novels of Balzac were a world." 
Cultural miscegenation, "gilding by as- 
sociation," thunders Simon, high art's hit 
man. If "you mention high and low and 
non- and anti-art in the same breath often 
enough, they all end up becoming part of 
our staple polluted air." Loving movies. 
Simon insists, means loving good movies 
and nothing less 

The Critical Condition" and "What Is 
ThisThingCalled Love" by John Simon. 
New York. August 18. and August 25. 
1975. 



Critic Chides Critics 

Chilton Williamson reviews the review- 
ers of Nashville and finds hypocrisy. 
"Here were the first-string critics for the 
organs of Northeastern liberal humanism 
positively delighting in the spectacle of all 
the grotesque evils that they and their 
followers have always claimed to per- 
ceive in American life: Evils which the\ 
had insisted caused them much personal 
anguish. .. " Williamson is not surprised 
that the critics agreed with Robert Alt- 
man's indictment of American society, 
but "what one would not have expected 
was that they would revel in it." He de- 
tects a "smug spirit of closet superior- 
ity... Nashville— & movie filled with the 
most hackneyed criticism of American 
life — gave such people the chance to say, 
\ told you so.' " Conservative critics. 
Williamson savs. at least were clear- 
headed: For example, M. J. Sobran 
"found the film to be meanspirited' in 
what he considered to be its delighted 
wallowing in the ills of America, and re- 
sented its implicit elitism." 



The Nashv ille Sound" by Chilton 
Williamson. Jr. Harper's Magazine. 
September 1975. 
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Aunique holiday gift 
for your 

discerning friends. 



Make your holiday gift giving an event that will both 
please the- eye and the mind — all year round! Enroll fOQt 
friends and family as members of The American Film 
Institute . . . and let them receive American Film, 
Journal of the Film and Television Arts. 

Ten times a year, those on your gift list will enjoy a 
lively, thought-provoking magazine featuring renowned 
authors, world-famous filmmakers, avant-garde cinematog- 
raphers, accompanied by outstanding photography and 
illustrations. 

American Film treats the entire range of film and tele- 
vision as one of the most pervasive influences in our lives. 
Through its pages, your friends will visit foreign film 



Additional AFI Member Benefits 



• Escorted tours of AFI Headquarters in the 
John F. Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C. 
and at The Center For Advanced Film Studies 
in Greystone, Beverly Hills, California. 

• Savings on tickets to AFI Theater, 
lectures, and seminars. 

• Personal access to extensive AFI Library, 
research and information services. 

• Discounts on best-selling film books 
and AFI publications. 

• Film showing discounts at the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 




festivals, and sit in on candid discussions with prominent 
filmmakers. They'll trace the development of a particular 
genre, like the Rock and Roll movie ... the Black Cinema 
... the Suspense Film. And they'll look beyond entertain- 
ment to the ways in which film and television affect educa- 
tion, politics, manners, morals and the economy. 

In short, American Film is the perfect companion for all 
those who not only enjoy film, but who recognize the art as 
one unique to our century. 

So, take this opportunity to give your friends a truly spe- 
cial season s greeting. For the first time, you can give gifts 
of AFI Membership that include ten issues of American 
Film, for only S 1 5 per year. 



AFI National Memberships Support Valuable Programs 



• The preservation and restoration of film classics 
( over 1 2,500 "saved" films to date ) . 

• The Center For Advanced Film Studies. 

• Film Grants to promising young filmmakers. 

• Education Information Service for Universities. 

• Film Exhibitions in Washington, D.C. and 
museums throughout the nation. 

• And much more! 



Order your gift memberships today on the 
attached application, or write: 

The American Film Institute 
John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts 
Washington, D.C 20566 
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